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CHAPTER VII. 
THIEVES BREAK THROUGH AND STEAL. 


R. ACLAND had been a good deal disturbed by his stepson’s 

resolution to quit a certainty for an uncertainty. He rather 

liked the boy, and had grown .accustomed to see him. Moreover 

he feared it would not have a good appearance in the eyes of the 
world—this separation in the family. 

The lad however was extremely resolute in a quiet way, and 
altogether Mr. Acland scented trouble near at hand. His ever- 
ready comforter, however, laughed at his taking the matter to 
heart. ‘You are really too kind and unselfish,” she said; “ it 
is not worth fretting about. Insist on his taking a fortnight to 
consider what he is about, then, if he is still of the same mind, 
let him go! Trust me, he will come back. If he does, we ought 
to ship him off to the Colonies. He is just the sort of dogged 
plodding boy that would succeed there.” 

The next day, however, wrought a complete change in the 
views and action of the speakers.” 

Mr. Acland was late. It was very warm weather for the 
beginning of May, and Mrs. Acland had ordered a suitable 
dinner—delicately fried salmon steaks, cold lamb, with fresh 
salad and mayonaise sauce made by her own fair hands. 

Her husband, however, arrived, looking pale and jaded ; nor did 
he seem disposed to enjoy the good things set before him. 

“Is Dick in the house ?” was almost his first question. 

“ No; I thought he was kept at the office.” 

“ He left the office a little after three, having told me he had 
copied the letters Mr. Lane gave him to do, and as he did not 
intend to remain, he had better not begin anything else.” 

“‘ How insolent !” exclaimed Mrs. Acland. 
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“No, he did not speak insolently.” 

‘“‘ Something has happened to disturb you ?” said Mrs. Acland, 
looking sharply at her husband. 

“Yes! I will tell you after dinner.” 

The meal was finished in ominous silence. As soon as they 
were alone Mrs. Acland uttered an interrogative, “ Well?” 

‘‘ My safe has been opened and robbed,” returned Mr. Acland, 
speaking with unwonted animation. 

“ Robbed!” echoed his wife, growing pale. ‘“ How—when?” 

“JT will tell you all about it. The day before yesterday, as 
I told you, a man who had long been in my debt paid me 
eighty-five pounds odd, in notes and gold. He stayed a while 
talking, and when he left, as it was too late for the bank, I put 
the money into an envelope, wrote the amount on it, and locked 
it away in my own safe.” (Mrs. Acland nodded an affirmative.) 
“Yesterday morning, you remember, I was a good deal hurried 
and put about; but though I was detained rather long in con- 
sultation I returned to get the keys which you had forgotten.” 
(Mrs. Acland’s eyes grew larger with a look of alarm.) “It was 
again too late for the bank, so I did not open the safe. On 
asking if any one had inquired for me, I was told that no one 
had called—that only Mr. Cranston had been in my room, 
where he was writing till Mr. Cross had sent for him shortly 
before my return. To-day, as I told you, Dick left early, and 
immediately after I went to get the money and send it to the 
bank. It was clean gone.” 

Mrs. Acland uttered a low moan and fell back in her chair. 
“Robert!” she said in a voice full of emotion, “my unhappy 
boy! You will not be too severe upon him ?” 

“Your suspicions point in that direction?” said Mr. Acland 
nervously, and hastily pouring out a glass of sherry he pushed it 
across the table to his wife. ‘I cannot myself believe he would 
be so dishonest—so short-sighted.” 

“What have you done ?” 

“T was afraid to do anything. The chief thing to guard 
against is scandal. I sent for Cross and told him of my loss. 
He seemed to think it absurd to suspect Dick, of whom he has a 
high opinion. We asked cautiously if any one had seen a pencil- 
case lying on my table or anywhere about yesterday, and both 
the clerks declared that from one o’clock, when Dick had come 
out and taken a sandwich, returning almost immediately, he 
had never left the room, until a minute or two before I entered 
it. Now you were not there till after one.” 

“Ten minutes past,” said Mrs. Acland; “I remember looking 
at the clock over the mantelpiece.” 

*‘T returned at four forty-five,” continued Mr. Acland, “ found 
the keys where you thought you had left them, and since they 
have not been out of my possession.” 
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“Tt is terribly suggestive,” said his wife. 

“You see,” he resumed, “I really cannot make a move in the 
matter which is not fraught with danger to the boy himself—to 
the—the respectability of the office—to our own credit. Looked 
at apart from our personal belief and regard, the case against Dick 
is strong—very strong !” 

Mrs. Acland covered her face with her handkerchief and shook 
her head. “ You will be merciful ?” she murmured. 

“When you opened the safe to get the paper I required, did 
you notice if an envelope, endorsed in my writing, ‘ Eighty-five 
pounds, thirteen,’ lay on top of the papers in the middle division ?” 

“I did,” faltered Mrs. Acland. “I recognized your writing ; and 
Dick, who assisted me to turn the key, must have seen it too, 
for he stood by me for a minute or two.” 

“‘ His sudden desire to leave me, the indescribable determina- 
tion to quit the office at once—all looks suspicious. Still I cannot 
believe—in short, I am at my wits’ end. And the money is 
irretrievably lost. Under the circumstances I cannot make any 
move about it.” 

* Robert!” sobbed Mrs. Acland, “ you are too—too good ; I feel 
as if my heart were broken ! ” 

“Come, come, you must neither think nor speak like that.” 

‘Let us see the boy and hear what he has to say for himself,” 
cried Mrs. Acland. She rang hastily. 

The servant who answered her summons reported that “ Mr. 
Cranston had just come in and was having his tea.” 

“Tell him to come here as soon as he has done,” she said ; and 
both husband and wife kept silence—a painful silence, broken 
only by an occasional ejaculation expressive of horror and despair 
on Mrs. Acland’s part. 

Then the door opened and Dick Cranston walked in quietly, 
and stood looking at them both with perfect composure. “ You 
sent for me?” he said, after waiting to be addressed. 

Mr. Acland looked at his wife, who shook her head, then he 
uttered a loud “hem” and said, “I wished to ask you a few 
questions, Dick. You were in my private room almost all 
yesterday ?” 

‘“*T was, sir.” 

** Who came in while you were there ?” 

“Only my mother and Mr. Cross.” 

“What time did you leave?” 

“ About half-past four.” 

“Did you see my keys lying on my table ?” 

** No, sir.” 

“ Are you aware that a considerable sum has been taker fronr 
my safe?” 

“No! Has there really? Then I do not think it could have 
been done yesterday, for I was in the room the whole tines 
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“Then who could have taken it?” asked Mr. Acland. “ For 
the money—over eighty-five pounds—is gone.” 

“Some one must have a master key!” cried Dick ; “ how else 
could the safe have been opened ?” 

* Dick,” said Mr. Acland solemnly, “suspicion points to you. 
For some hours you were alone, and the key of the safe was 
within your reach !” 

“To me! It is impossible, sir, you can suspect me 

“It is inexplicable,” exclaimed Mr. Acland, his expression 
growing undecided. “The idea of a master key is altogether 
improbable. I have had that safe for years, and no attempt 
was ever made upon it, though we had one dishonest man in 
the office.” 

Here Mrs. Acland suddenly started up, and clasping her hands, 
stretched them out to Dick tragically. *‘ My poor misguided son,” 
she exclaimed with a sob, “have courage; I have interceded 
for you; you know the generosity and tenderness of your good 
father—he is indeed a father to you—be candid, and tell the 
whole truth. We shall not be severe on a first offence.” 

“IT would forgive, if you would do your best to atone, and 
save me from accusing some innocent individual falsely.” 

“Why, mother! you don’t believe I have done this! I am 
certain you do not!” cried Dick, turning on her with a stern 
piercing look. ‘ Why have you thought it necessary to intercede 
for me? I need no intercession.” Then facing Mr. Acland he 
said still steadily, though with much emotion, “What have I 
ever done that you suspect me of such short-sighted infamy, 
such base ingratitude? I have no need for money, I have no 
debts, I have never gambled, though I have watched others play. 
I demand that you make the strictest inquiry, in justice to me! 
My only capital is my character, and if you find out the truth I 
am sure to be cleared.” 

* But don’t you see, Dick, you unfortunate boy,” gasped Mrs. 
Acland, speaking with difficulty, “that if Mr. Acland makes open 
inquiry into the matter, it will be destruction to you? No one 
would believe you innocent, the evidence is too—too ” she 
faltered, and fell back in the chair from which she had just risen, 
apparently fainting. 

“This too is your work!” exclaimed Mr. Acland indignantly 
as he rang the bell for assistance; “it is plain what her convic- 
tion is.” 
¢ Dick did not attempt to approach his mother, and Marjory, 
who soon after Dick was summoned had followed with a chival- 
rous intention of standing by him if necessary (for she had a 
vague propheticfeeling that mischief was brewing), stood, disre- 
garded by the others in their agitation, terrified, indignant, bewil- 
dered, looking on helplessly, while Sarah loosened her mistress’s 
lace neckerchief and held smelling salts to her nose. 
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But Mrs. Acland quickly recovered, and peremptorily dismissed 
the servant. “Iam utterly unhinged,” she said brokenly, “I 
seem to have lost my head with all this horror. Come and speak 
to me early to-morrow, Dick ; you may hear reason from me. And 
you, my dear husband, for my sake spare my son, have compassion 
on his youth and inexperience!” she rose and tottered towards 
the door. 

“JT feel as if I were going mad,” exclaimed Dick, stopping short 
and gazing at her; “ you, my mother—you, Mr. Acland, who have 
been my best friend and who know me thoroughly, to believe me 
capable of such baseness! Good God! I begin to doubt myself!” 

“ Be wise,” murmured Mrs. Acland; “do not persist in useless 
obstinacy.” 

“ Obstinacy !” repeated Dick, “I have not quite lost my senses, 
and I shall always maintain my innocence.” He began to pace to 
and fro. Mr. Acland, with a condemnatory shake of the head, 
supported his wife out of the room. Marjory felt almost afraid 
of Dick, he looked so dark and stern; yet she could not make a 
movement to goaway. “ Marjory,” he said, as if suddenly aware 
of her, “ do you believe I am a dastardly thief?” 

“No,” she cried, the spell of silence and immobility breaking 
at the sound, “ not if every one in the world swore to it. I should 
sooner believe she did it herself! Don’t be afraid, Dick, the truth 
will come out one day; but it is utterly unaccountable, there is 
some witchcraft in it.” 

“Thank you, Marjory; while I have one to believe in me I 
won’t give up, but here I will not stay.” 

“What will become of you, Dick?” cried Marjory appalled. 
“Can you do nothing to prove your innocence ? ” 

“Nothing,” he said. ‘“ Everything is against me.” 

He turned and retired to his own room, where Marjory dared 
not follow him, to face this terrible trouble as best he could alone. 

Marjory waited miserably enough, hoping for his reappearance 
till Sarah came to turn off the gas. 

As to Dick, he felt as if the ground, which had hitherto seemed 
solid, giving way under his feet. Even his steady sense and natural 
self-reliance failed him in solitude and darkness. 

Was he going to be the sport of what weak fellows and romance 
writers call “fate”? Well, not without a stout tussle was the 
determination which finally grew up from the weary round of 
conjecture, anticipation and confused plans, through which he 
wandered in the sleepless watches of that dreary night. 

Early next morning the housemaid tapped at the door: “ Pleage, 
sir, your ma’ would like to speak to you in her own room.” 

It was with the utmost reluctance Dick obeyed. He looked for 
no sympathy, no kindly comprehension from his mother. 

She was wrapped in her dressing-gown, sitting by her writing- 
table, on which stood a cup of tea. 
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‘“<T have not closed my eyes, Dick,” she exclaimed as he entered 
the door; “of all my troubles this is the worst that has fallen 
upon me.” 

“Tam not surprised at your thinking so.” He was very com- 
posed and cold. 

“TI am driven by irresistible facts to believe as I do, most 
reluctantly; but, Dick, neither Mr. Acland nor I wish to be harsh. 
I have succeeded in persuading him to give you another chance ; 
he will bear the loss—a very serious one, and preserve the strictest 
silence on the subject, to save your character. Fortunately the 
money was his own and no one knew it had been placed in the 
safe; no one need be the wiser. If you are sensible and aware 
what is due to Mr. Acland and myself, you will stay where you are 
and endeavour to live down this most painful and too probable 
suspicion.” 

“I will never sleep another night under your roof nor cost Mr. 
Acland another shilling,” returned Dick very quietly. ‘ Mother, 
I do not believe that in your heart you think me guilty,” he 
added emphatically, while he looked keenly into her face. 

“T would rather not; but how can I disbelieve? who else could 
have taken the money? who else was alone in Mr. Acland’s room 
except myself? Perhaps,” with a scornful laugh, “you wish to 
shift the blame on me?” 

**T would not do so even if I could,” said Dick coldly. 

* Insolent boy,” cried Mrs. Acland with sudden fire, * your tone 
is an insult. I believe you think me capable of any crime.” 

*‘T did not mean to be insulting.” 

‘Then what do you intend to do? You can find no employ- 
ment without a recommendation. Do not be a fool; stay where 
you are. If you are unjustly suspected, the truth will come out 
some day; be guided by me.” 

“T cannot stay,” he returned firmly; “neither you nor Mr. 
Acland ought to suspect me. I may be a dull rough fellow, but 
Ihave always been honest; I have deserved better from you. Now 
I shall bid you good-bye: if we are to meet again you must seek 
me.” 

“‘Stay—I desire you to stay,” cried Mrs, Acland, greatly agitated. 

“Good-bye, mother, you:will be happier without me.” With a 
choking sensation in his throat Dick left the room and shortly 
afterwards the house. 

When Marjory came downstairs there was no sign of her com- 
rade and ally; she did not like to ask for him, though her heart 
swelled painfully at the thought that she should not see him 
again, and yet, she told herself, he could not have gone without 
saying good-bye. 

She went into his room—nothing had been touched; she wan- 
dered into their subterranean study—his pencils and bits of draw- 
ings lay scattered about. 
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“‘ What’s become o’ Mr. Dick ?” asked the cook. ‘ He was off 
early without a mouthful between his teeth. Has he fallen out 
with his ma? Well, many a lady might be proud of such a son, 
a tall fine-looking fellow, and that quiet and well behaved.” 

“‘T know nothing about him, cook ; I am afraid something has 
gone wrong.” 

Breakfast passed in almost total silence. Mrs. Acland did not 
appear, but a message from her summoned her husband to a private 
interview before he set out for his office. 

Marjory watched the breakfast being removed with a sort of 
dumb anger at things going on as usual, so natural to a mind 
deeply irritated and distressed. Then Louise’s lessons and music 
had to be attended to, and she was extra troublesome. 

It was a weary morning, the moments were as drops of lead. 

Mrs. Acland only left her room to go out in a cab, which had 
been waiting afew minutes. Then nurse did her best to persuade 
Marjory that it would do her good to take the children for their 
morning walk. This she utterly declined; and feeling unspeak- 
ably desolate she settled herself in the schoolroom, and tried to 
work, chiefly sitting with her elbows on the table and her head 
on her hands. 

Suddenly the door opened and Dick came in. 

“Oh! I am so glad,” she cried, “I thought you had gone quite 
away ; where have you been’? ” 

Dick sat down opposite her, a smile, somewhat sad but very 
soft, parting his lips. ‘I should not have gone without bidding 
you good-bye. I have been to see Mr. Cross in his own house, to 
tell him the whole story.” 

“ And what does he say?” cried Marjory breathless. 

“That as a case of circumstantial evidence nothing can be 
stronger against me; but strong as it is, he does not believe I 
took the money. You can’t think what a relief this is; I feel as 
if I had more faith in myself.” 

“Tam so glad,” said Marjory warmly. And did you tell him 
you would go away ?” 

“Yes; he advised me not, but I held to my intention. Then 
he offered me a tip, but I could not take it.” 

“But you ought to have taken it,” cried Marjory; ‘1 am sure 


1» 


you have no money of your own! 

“ Enough to begin with,” said Dick. ‘ However, he insisted on 
my — a good breakfast; and I feel much bolder in conse- 
quence,” he added with a laugh. ‘Now I have come back for a 


last word with you; it will be many a day before I see you again.” 
“But won’t you write to me?” cried Marjory, her lips 
quivering. 
“It would be no use,” he returned; “our roads will lie wide 
apart, for I am going to begin at the very bottom of the ladder, 
and I may not be a desirable acquaintance.” 
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“Dick!” 

“JT don’t think you would cut me, but the idea of keeping up 
any intercourse with this house is utterly repugnant. I want to 
break away and disappear, so I will not write to you, though I 
shall think of you often. You have been very kind and good 
since you came back from school; I thank you with all my heart.” 

“Oh! Dick, I used to be a wretch! Won’t you sit down and 
have a little talk, they are all out?” : 

“T can’t; I have a long walk before me. I have been in my 
room and taken a few clothes—I think I have earned them. Now 
I must say good-bye.” 

“Then if we are to part friends, Dick,” speaking with an effort, 
“you must take this from George and me.” This” was a folded 
paper containing three sovereigns, which Marjory had hoarded up. 

“What! rob you of your capital,” cried Dick, looking down 
at her with moist eyes and a half smile. “ No, Marjory, I have 
not come down to that yet!” 

* But, Dick, you must, you must,” slipping her hand through 
his arm and endeavouring to force the gold upon him, “or I shall 
think you do not like me, that you are still offended with me! 
I shall be miserable enough when you too have gone, and my only 
bit of comfort will be knowing that you were not quite penniless, 
that I was able to help you a little. Don’t refuse me, Dick.” 

Again he refused ; but she pleaded so earnestly, her bright eyes 
all suffused with tears, that he yielded at last. ‘“ Well, Marjory, I 
will repay vou if I live, and at least I shall always feel I have one 
friend in you.” He looked round the bare dull room, and took 
up some pencils and a drawing or two which lay on the shelf and 
put them in his pocket. “I have known some miserable hours 
in this room,” he said, “ and some pleasant ones since you came 
home, but I little thought I should be driven to leave it as I am! 
Give my love to George, he has always been a good fellow to me; 
and now, Marjory, God bless you! Won’t you give me a parting 
kiss ?” 

“Oh yes, dear Dick,” she cried, the tears now welling over and 
rolling down her cheeks. She lifted up her face to him as she 
would have done to George. Dick, moved to a degree that sur- 
prised himself, hugged her heartily. 

“It is hard to part—harder than I thought,” he said, half 
ashamed of his own emotion. “I could be so fond of you, 
Marjory, if I stayed! but it is all no use, we may never meet 
again; only, believe me, I shall always try to be an honest man, 
however humble my way of life. From this time forth I will 
trust to myself alone.” 

“Good-bye,” sobbed Marjory, now quite broken down, “do 
let me hear from you some time or other; and remember I shall 
never—never—never believe a word against you.” 

Dick pressed her hand hard and went out through the side 
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entrance, turning at the gate to wave a last farewell. His 
countenance was grave but not despondent, and his step as he 
walked rapidly down the road was firm and elastic. 

“He will succeed, I am sure he will,” thought Marjory, as she 
hurried away to her own room to sob herself back to composure. 
Surely a more tragic break in the routine of a sombre life could 
not have come to deepen monotony into gloom ! 


Ce * * * * * 


So Dick Cranston went away out of Marjory’s life altogether 
for the present, leaving no trace. 

For a while Mr. Acland was uncomfortable, and occasionally 
conjectured what might, could, would or should have become of 
his stepson. But Mrs. Acland was immovably calm. ‘ As soon 
as he needs anything he will return, depend upon it,” was her 
invariable answer. ‘He has found some means of living, and 
even if he suffers privation he deserves to suffer for Lis shameless 
conduct to you, who have been a real father to him.” 

‘“‘ Then you believe he did take that money ? ” 

“T try hard not to believe it; but it it evident that Dick and 
myself were the only persons who had access to the safe.” 

“‘ Circumstantial evidence sometimes misleads! And it would 
have been more natural for him to have gone off with his plunder 
instead of returning here.” 

“On the contrary his disappearance would have left no doubt 
as to who was the thief. His best chance was to face the danger 
and throw suspicion on some one else—even on me if he could.” 

“On you! Oh! that would be too preposterous!” 

“Well! I rather think it would!” with a placid smile; and 
then the conversation drifted in another direction. 

Gradually forgetfulness fell on all save Marjory. She thought 
often of the outcast, pictured him in difficulty and sore need, 
even carrying the hod he had described to her, or perhaps falling 
in with some benevolent millionaire such as appear at the right 
moment in sensational stories, and returning prosperous, power- 
ful and ready to confound his mother by his superiority and success. 

The glowing June and showery July days passed without a 
break—passed chiefly in the solitude of the school-room. Even 
Marjory’s buoyant nature was losing its elasticity under the 
pressure of an ever-present enmity, and she began to give up 
the struggle to win something of kindness and recognition from 
her father. Indeed, she marvelled at the dexterity with which 
Mrs. Acland always made her appear in the worst light, while her 
subtilty defied Marjory’s untrained efforts to counteract her 
malignant influence. 

Writing long letters to George, who was still in southern 
latitudes, where his ship was employed in various voyages be- 
tween the Colonies, California and South America, was her only 
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solace; and in her loneliness she began to attach herself to her 
little half-sister, Louise, who was her pupil, and, though trouble- 
some, was interesting and affectionate. 

The autumnal sea-side visit was a welcome break. Marjory 
had a keen and exquisite pleasure in the beauty, the colouring, 
the changefulness of the sea, and she used to wander with and 
without Louise for miles along the beach, for which freedom of 
action Mrs. Acland occasionally scolded. 

After Christmas, however, a fresh trial awaited her. Herbert, 
his mother’s special favourite, was to begin lessons, and Marjory 
particularly disliked the child. She well knew that the effort to 
make him attend would most certainly embitter her relations 
with Mrs. Acland and estrange her still more from her father ; 
she was therefore resolved not to undertake the odious task for 
nothing. 

Having screwed her courage to the sticking point, for she was 
not nearly so brave as when she first returned from school, she 
startled both Mrs. Acland and her father at breakfast one 
morning after they were again settled in Falkland Terrace by 
saying abruptly, “If I am to teach, why can I not be a gover- 
ness in some strange family? Let me have lessons, or attend 
classes this winter, and in the spring I can go away and earn 
my own bread as the others did.” A very injudicious beginning, 
but Marjory had learned that speak as she might Mrs. Acland 
would always twist her words against her. 

“ Why, Marjory!” exclaimed Mr. Acland, looking up from his 
paper, ** what has put that into your head ?” 

“‘] hope a sincere desire to lighten your burdens,” said his 
wife smiling. ‘I thought it would be a mutually helpful arrange- 
ment if Marjory saved you the cost of school for our little ones, 
and yet kept them under the shelter of her father’s roof.” 

“T think I should do better among strangers,” returned 
Marjory bluntly. “ Louise is all very well, but I shall never be 
able to manage Herbert; besides She paused. 

“Besides, you would no doubt prefer seeking adventures far 
from the restraints of your father’s decorous house,” interrupted 
Mrs. Acland. 

Marjory flashed a look full of wrath upon her, but wisely held 
her tongue. 

“Well, a-really, I never thought a daughter of mine would 
entertain such an idea,” said Mr. Acland pompously; “do not let 
me hear anything more of such a scheme.” 

“IT do not know that I should insist on its complete renunci- 
ation,” remarked Mrs. Acland thoughtfully. “Some girls can- 
not be happy at-home, and many young ladies, better off than 
Marjory will ever be, like the independence of earning their 
bread. But at present Marjory is decidedly too young.” 

“And too ignorant for anything above a nursery governess,” 
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put in the subject of discussion. “If you will only let me attend 
the music and history classes at the New Institute in the 
High Street I will do all I can for Herbert, and of course for 
Louise too.” 

This bold attempt succeeded. For some object of her own 
Mrs. Acland saw fit to second her stepdaughter’s proposition, 
and Marjory had one opportunity in her life of feeling something 
like friendliness towards her stepmother when she was permitted 
to attend the classes as she proposed. 

The winter then passed far more quickly and pleasantly than 
Marjory had dared to hope, in spite of the penance entailed by 
striving to teach Herbert. 

Yet Mrs. Acland did not slacken the reins of discipline. 
Marjory, who was extremely sociable and ready to make acquain- 
tances, once brought in a class-fellow who was walking back from 
the Institute with her, to explain some change which had been 
made in the order of their lessons, and while they were looking 
through their books in the dining-room, Mrs. Acland came in. 
She was freezingly dignified, and the young visitor speedily 
departed. Whereupon she sternly forbade Marjory ever taking 
so great a liberty again; she was not to bring promiscuous com- 
panions into that sacred room or into the house; all sorts of evil 
might come of it. 

“Oh! very well!” said Marjory bravely, though her heart 
swelled with rage and mortification. “I thought it was my 
father’s house and that I might ask a friend to——” 

“Yes, it is your father’s house,” interrupted Mrs. Acland with 
contemptuous calmness, “ but he has put me at the head of it, so 
I shall do my duty and what is best for those in it, regardless 
of your insolence. You will find it is wiser to be my friend than 
my enemy.” 

“How can I be your friend when you never will understand 
me or believe that I try to do right,” cried Marjory passionately. 

“ Go, leave the room ; do not attempt to answer me,” returned 
Mrs. Acland; and Marjory gladly obeyed. 

This interdict cut her off from making any girl intimacies. If 
she could not ask any one to her father’s house, neither would she 
accept any invitation, while she was too loyal to her father to 
complain of his wife to strangers. So she grew silent and reserved 
and was naturally left to herself. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ENTER UNCLE CARTERET. 


TIME in its ceaseless, pitiless unbroken stream swept through the 
frost and snow, the storms and sufferings of winter, and once more 
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spring sunshine and early showers smiled and wept on the fast 
flowing current. 

It was a year since Dick had gone out into the unknown, and 
nothing whatever had been heard of him. 

The recurring season filled Marjory with thoughts of both her 
banished brothers. George, she had some hopes of seeing soon, 
as Mr. Acland had heard from the owners that the ship was to 
come home in autumn. 

This was cheering news, and Marjory supported herself on it, 
as a shipwrecked mariner clings to the plank on which he floats 
amid the bitter briny waves. 

The year just passed had ripened and matured her fiery 
impetuous nature, but it had also in some degree tarnished the 
bright hopefulness which was her spear and shield; she still 
cherished the plan of going away to teach or work amongst 
strangers, and escape the humiliation of being treated like a 
hireling in her father’s house, but she had not again broached 
the subject to Mr. or Mrs. Acland; it required a good deal of 
resolution to attack it. 

One evening after dinner Marjory went up to the study, as 
the back-parlour was termed, which opened on a balcony with 
steps leading to the garden. Here Mr. Acland liked to smoke a 
post-prandial cigar, while his wife, who was remarkably industri- 
ous, worked some elaborate ornamental stitchery. Marjory’s 
errand was to submit a list of books she had been ordered to make 
to her stepmother. 

Mrs. Acland glanced over it. “That seems all right,” she said, 
“but there are some in the spare room which I had forgotten ; I 
just scribbled them down. There, you had better sit down and add 
them to the list.” 

Marjory obeyed, and while she wrote her father took his cigar 
from his lips, remarking lazily, “I met Fowler to-day, Fowler of 
James, Brigg and Fowler, and he mentioned that Mr. Carteret 
had actually arrived in London. Fowler is his solicitor, you 
know.” 

“Oh! indeed. You mean Marjory’s uncle or grand-uncle, 
whom we heard of last year ?” 

“Yes; it seems the tenant of his place in Daleshire is leav- 
ing, and he has come over to stay there for a few months and let 
it again.” 

*‘ Indeed ! I suppose this Mr. Carteret is a man of property ? ” 

‘‘ His estate is not very considerable, but he inherited money 
from his mother, and his wife had a large fortune.” 

“ Where is he staying ? ” 

‘‘ At the Grosvenor Hotel.” 

“Don’t you think, dear, you ought to call upon this relative ?” 

“He is only a connection,” returned Mr. Acland. “And I 
do not feel disposed to spend any time on him. He never took 
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much notice of his niece nor of me. When we were married he 
sent us a queer-looking mouldy lamp; I believe it was something 
Grecian or Pompeian.” 

“Ts that the old green thing with a broken foot in the lumber- 
room ?” 

“‘T daresay; I have not seen it for years.” 

Mrs. Acland mused for some moments in silence. 

‘*T think, dear, if you do not care to call, J ought, if it were 
only for Marjory’s sake, she ought to know her mother’s 
relatives.” 

“T do not think old Carteret would ever be of use to any 
one.” 

“ Still,” urged Mrs. Acland, “I should like to call if you have 
no objection.” 

“ Do just as you like, my dear; I do not think they will be long 
in town.” 

Mrs. Acland made no remark, but this possibility of establish- 
ing a link with real genuine members of the “ upper ten ” fasci- 
nated her. 

If she could manage to please this rich old aristocrat she 
might introduce the thin end of the wedge into society far and 
away beyond the north-west coterie by which her ambition had 
hitherto been bounded. 

SLe was up betimes next morning, and foraged out the 
“ wonderful lamp” with her own hands, wrapped it in paper and 
took it before luncheon-time to a “ handy man ” in the neighbour- 
hood who did much repairing for her. 

“Marjory,” she said when the mid-day meal was nearly over, 
“go and put on your best dress and hat, or rather bring the hat 
to me and I will put in a few primroses, it is a little too simple. 
I am going to see Mr. and Mrs. Carteret and will take you with 
me; try and be amiable and agreeable. These relations might be 
of great use to you.” 

Marjory muttered something. 

“ What do you say—you have no nice gloves? You shall get a 
pair as we go along. It is a miserable wet afternoon and we shall 
be sure to find them.” 

If Marjory had not been going to pay this visit in company 
with her stepmother she would have been full of lively curiosity 
and highly pleased; as it was she felt sure Mrs. Acland would 
contrive to make her look awkward or foolish, or both. However, 
it was a little change, so she brought her hat and looked on with 
rather reluctant admiration at the deftly arranged decoration by 
which Mrs. Acland soon improved its appearance. 

“TJ shall have a cab. It is false economy to spoil one’s clothes,” 
was Mrs. Acland’s decision. And she even risked an additional 
sixpence in the fare by stopping at Marshall and Snelgrove’s to 
get Marjory the gloves she needed. , 
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Arrived at the Grosvenor she was rewarded by finding that 
both Mr. and Mrs. Carteret were at home. 

Marjory was absolutely dazzled by the grandeur of the stair- 
case, the wide hall, the numerous waiters, the deference of the 
elegantly-mannered porter. She was struck by Mrs. Acland’s com- 
posed matter-of-course air; it seemed as if she had beeh used to 
this sort of thing all her life. 

The room to which they were conducted was large and hand- 
somely furnished, a fire burned pleasantly in the grate, and beside 
it in an easy chair sat a small elderly gentleman, with a short, 
arched, obstinate nose and shrivelled yet rosy cheeks, like a cer- 
tain kind of apple, a remarkably abundant head of light-coloured 
hair, contrasted with scanty greyish whiskers, and suggested the 
aid of art. He had evidently been examining or sorting letters, 
for a small table in front of him was covered with papers of 
various kinds, and when Mrs. Acland’s card was presented he 
looked up and took it with a peevish expression. “ Acland— 
hey ?” he exclaimed, examining it through his double eyeglass. 
“ Who—what——” but his speech was arrested by the entrance of 
Mrs. Acland in her handsome visiting dress of black silk, lace and 
jet and an exceedingly becoming bonnet. She was followed by 
Marjory in her very best though unspring-like costume of dark 
grey and hat of coarse straw, which her stepmother had “ smartened 
up” for the occasion. 

The little old gentleman rose, pushed away his table and made 
a low bow. He was very carefully dressed in rather a picturesque 
style, his coat was black velvet, and his shirt collars were turned 
down over a pale blue tie, secured at the throat by a gold ring. 

“Mrs. Acland,” he said with a slightly bewildered air, “I 
fear that during my long absence from England I have not 
kept up my knowledge of family history, a ” he hesitated and 

aused. 
ae I have taken the liberty of calling,” said Mrs. Acland in her 
gentlest voice, with her most softly composed manner, “ although 
I am not so fortunate as to be related in any way to you, Mr. 
Carteret; but hearing you were in town I thought it right to 
present your grand-niece, my husband’s eldest daughter, Marjory 
Acland, to you.” 

“Ah! I am sure you are very good—very good indeed !” look- 
ing hard at our little heroine. ‘ But do you mean to say that 
exceedingly grown-up young lady is my grand-niece ?” 

“ |] am told that my husband, Mr. Robert Acland’s first wife was 
your niece, Marjory Barton.” 

“Qh yes, I remember now. It certainly seems a long time 
ago. I was young myself then—young, I mean, to have a marriag- 


able niece; but her mother, my sister, was older-—considerably 
” he 








older, and married far too young! Won’t you sit down a 
spoke uneasily and as if not too well pleased. 
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Mrs. Acland immediately took a chair, and Marjory, meeting 
his eyes and greatly amused with his quaint figure, smiled one 
of the swift sweet smiles which at times lit up her face with 
passing beauty. The old gentleman was struck. 

“TI think your daughter is more a Carteret than a Barton,” he 
said with a smile, which showed a superb row of teeth. “I caught 
an expression there that reminded me of my mother, who was a 
celebrated beauty.” 

“TI confess that I am rather struck by the likeness between 
Marjory and yourself,” returned Mrs. Acland seriously. 

‘“‘ Indeed! indeed! that is rather curious! for I am considered 
to have a striking resemblance to my mother. Would you mind 
standing by me here?” he ambled with little short quick steps to 
‘a long looking-glass between the windows. “I am rather a 
well-known judge of faces, likenesses—in fact, of all the sub- 
tler indications of heredity; I want to compare our faces.” He 
looked with great gravity at the reflections of himself and his 
youthful grand-niece. 

Marjory had rarely looked so sweet. The idea of finding a 
relative who would acknowledge and perhaps protect her in this 
funny, pretty and decidedly well-bred old gentleman, softened 
her with a sensation of grateful pleasure. She felt ready to take 
him into her heart. : 

“‘ Well a-really, a—I do perceive a certain resemblance 

“T hope I am like you!” said Marjory, turning to him with 
so genuine an expression of kindly appreciation that Mr. 
Carteret had rarely been more pleasantly flattered. 

“Thank you, my dear, I must say the same to you. Now sit 
down, sit down. I am avery busy man, my dear madam,” to Mrs. 
Acland, “ but I will gladly spare you a few minutes until Mrs. 
Carteret appears. Now tell me everything, put me au fait of 
family matters” (he was very fond of peppering his talk with 
scraps of foreign tongues, which shall be translated), “ not that I 
am very deeply interested in such things; my sympathies take a 
wider, a more cosmopolitan range; still, as you have taken the 
trouble to call——” He paused and waved his white beringed hands 
as if to say, “ Go on.” 

“IT can give you very little information,” returned Mrs. Acland. 
“These matters do not interest me greatly, and the late Mrs. 
Acland’s sisters have held aloof since Mr. Acland’s marriage with 
me.” 

“Very foolish! very unreasonable indeed!” ejaculated Mr. 
Carteret. “They could not expect that a man of his age, scarcely 
come to the prime of life—he is some years younger than I amn— 
would live alone, uncompanioned and unsolaced. Pooh! how 
few understand human nature! ” 

“ Quite true,” said Mrs. Acland much impressed, as if this 
view had never been presented to her before. 
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“And Acland is still doing well? He’s something in the 
law? And he had, you know, a very fair fortune with Marjory 
Barton.” 

“J know very little of Mr. Acland’s affairs previous to his 
marriage with me. He has had some severe losses ” (Mr. Carteret’s 
face assumed a sudden expression of alarm and disgust; Mrs. 
Acland hastened to finish her sentence); “I have therefore found 
full occupation for my limited powers in endeavouring to secure 
for my husband and family the largest amount of comfort at 
the smallest possible cost. However, for the last three years I 
am happy to say he has been recovering himself.” 

“Glad to hear it, very glad indeed.” 

“A press of business has prevented Mr. Acland from doing 
himself the pleasure of calling upon you.” 

“Pray don’t mention it! My compliments to Mr. Acland; he 
is by no means to trouble himself; in fact, I have so little in 
common with an English man of business that an interview would 
not be productive of much enjoyment to either.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Mrs. Acland with an amiable smile, as if 
she were taking her interlocutor into her confidence. ‘ My dear 
good husband has certainly not much perception of the ideal or 
beautiful. Why, I found an exquisite antique bronze lamp, 
Pompeian or Grecian, hidden away in a cupboard, a thing which 
rejoiced even my uneducated eyes, which I have reinstated in its 
place of honour. I understand it was a gift from yourself.” 

“A bronze Pompeian lamp,” repeated Mr. Carteret, almost 
lifting himself off his seat so eagerly did he grasp the arms of his 
chair. My dear madam, I should like to see it! I should very 
much like to see it! Would you mind sending it here for 
inspection ?” 

“It would give Mr. Acland and myself infinite pleasure if you 
and Mrs. Carteret would waive ceremony and inspect it in our 
very modest abode, any day and hour you choose to fix for dinner,” 
began Mrs. Acland insinuatingly. 

“Dinner! my dear madam!” almost screamed Mr. Carteret. 
“Nothing on earth would induce me to dine out in London. 
The atmosphere, the cooking would be my death !” 

Mrs. Acland’s colour rose, and Marjory opened her eyes while 
she suppressed an inclination to laugh. 

The awkward silence was broken by the entrance of a tall, 
slight, elegant-looking woman, very colourless, with near-sighted 
light eyes and a thick gold-coloured fringe of hair. Her cos- 
tume was almost girlish in its delicate colouring, and the lace 
a which it was abundantly decorated was of the most costly 

<ind. 

“Ah, here is Mrs. Carteret. My dear, this is Mrs. Acland and 
Miss Acland; you remember, or perhaps you do not, that my 
young relative, Marjory Barton, marrieda Mr. Acland. This is her 
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daughter, and this is the present Mrs. Acland. It is really rather 
complicated, but I have a knack of stating things.” 

Mrs. Carteret made a slight gracious bend of acknowledgment, 
saying in a very sweet refined tone, “ I remember quite well; ” and 
drawing a chair near Marjory, picked up a tiny silvery little 
Yorkshire terrier, which waddled after her, and began to stroke it 
as she spoke. 

“ Now about this lamp,” resumed Mr. Carteret, addressing Mrs. 
Acland with real interest, and they were soon in deep conversa- 
tion, while Mrs. Carteret with a soft smile asked Marjory, “ Have 
you been long in town? I suppose it is your first season ?” 

“We always live in town,” said Marjory, immensely struck by 
the elegance of her uncle’s wife. Could so grand a lady belong to 
her in any way ? 

“ Ah! indeed. All the year round ?” 

“‘ Except when we go to the seaside.” 

“Yes? Is it not rather unpleasant in November ?” 

“ No, I do not think so.” 

“Do you like dogs?” 

“Yes, very much. Whata little darling that is!” 

“It is a lovely creature, and so intelligent. Oh! you may 
stroke her; she rarely bites.” 

‘“‘ What is its name ?” 

“Fairy! Have you any dogs?” 

Marjory shook her head: “I should like to have one, but 
Mrs. Acland would not let one into the house.” 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Carteret—a very expressive “ah!” and there 
was a pause, during which Marjory listened to what Mr. Carteret 
was saying to his attentive listener: 

“‘ A very serious misfortune, I assure you. After ten years of 
sunshine, of intellectual intercourse, an atmosphere impregnated 
with art, beauty, classical associations, to be torn from all that 
makes life worth living because a wretched soap-boiler chooses 
to relinquish his tenancy of a place far too good for him, which 
he held at a nominal rent—merely nominal, I assure you!” 

“ Nevertheless it will be pleasant to see your own old place 
again!” 

“Old! There is nothing really old in England! Just look at 
the Colonnas, the Orsini, the—the Contarini! We are mere 
mushrooms compared to them!” 

“Very true,” said Mrs. Acland, as if beaten out of the field. 

“T shall only remain for the summer, or as long as it remains 
unlet, and I intend to occupy my time in arranging and classifying 
a collection of coins and curios I have brought with me. I am 
now endeavouring to find an intelligent young man as amanuensis, 
but their demands are exorbitant, preposterous, and they are so 

self-sufficient. There is nothing so derogatory to nobility of 
character and—and high attainments as conceit.” 
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“One would imagine the advantages of such an appointment 
might be a temptation, apart from money payment.” 

“Exactly so. Excuse me for the interruption, but I must put 
a question to Mrs. Carteret. Pray what answer did Mr. Fowler get 
from that young man, our last applicant ? ” 

“He cannot, he says, take less than fifty pounds for so temporary 
an appointment, as it may hinder his finding something more 
permanent,” returned Mrs. Carteret, as if she were repeating a 
lesson she had learned off by heart. 

“Ridiculous! I shall give nothing of the kind. All I want isa 
decently mannered man, who writes a clear hand, spells correctly, 
and does what he is bid—fifty pounds, indeed ! ” 

‘¢Tt seems an enormous sum,” said Mrs. Acland. 

“T don’t think it is after all,” remarked Mrs. Carteret with an 
air of reflection ; “ one can buy very little with fifty pounds.” 

“My dear, you know nothing about it,” cried her husband. 

* We must say good morning,” said Mrs. Acland rising ; “ I fear 
we have already trespassed too long. Shall you make any stay in 
London ?” 

‘*‘ About ten days more,” returned Mrs. Carteret. 

“ Might I hope that if you have time you will call and see the 
lamp of which we were speaking, our residence is not very much 
out of the way ?” 

“I fear I can make no promise, my dear Mrs. Acland. My 
engagements are so numerous. I shall therefore depend on you 
to let me see it here! Suppose you come and have a cup of 
tea on Thursday. No, Thursday I am to receive the president 
of the Anthropological Society. Let us say Saturday at four- 
thirty.” 

“Certainly, I shall be most happy.” 

“And I shall have the pleasure of returning your kind visit,” 
said Mrs. Carteret courteously as she shook hands with Mrs. 
Acland. We hope to see yow also on Saturday,” she added to 
Marjory, “and you can improve your acquaintance with my pretty 
Fairy, who seems quite friendly.” 

Marjory went reluctantly away in the wake of her stepmother. 
What would she not have given to have remained behind ! 

“‘ This has been rather a startling visitation,” said Mr. Carteret, 
settling himself again to his letters. “If I am to be inundated 
by my cousins and nieces and kindred to the third and fourth 
generation, I shall return to Italy and leave the Priory to take 
care of itself.” 

“The girl is pretty, certainly attractive!” observed Mrs. 
Carteret, resuming her seat when she had rung for tea. 

“She is,” Mr. Carteret agreed heartily, “and remarkably like 
me—curiously like.” 

“T cannot say J observed the likeness,” said Mrs. Carteret . 
rolling Fairy’s ear round one of her fingers. 
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“‘No, I daresay you do not! You contrive to see about as little 
as is possible for a person not absolutely deprived of eye-sight.” 

Mrs. Carteret replied by a politely suppressed yawn and an 
openly expressed wish for her tea. 

‘‘ The stepmother seems a sensible, well-bred, observant woman,” 
continued Mr. Carteret shuffling among his papers, having fixed 
his double eye-glass firmly on his nose. 

“ Her manners are remarkably careful,” said his wife. 

“T flatter myself I am as good a judge of manner as any man 
in Europe, and I say she is a remarkably well-bred woman.” 

“Oh! very likely—only J do not care for her. The girl looks 
like a gentlewoman, though she is wretchedly ill-dressed. Why, a 
milliner’s apprentice would not wear such a badly made, second- 
rate gown, and her hat did not match in the least. Poor child!” 
this with a sigh of the sincerest pity. ‘ Did you notice ?” 

“Her hat? No,I tried not to see it. I always avoid seeing 
hats and bonnets. How women can endure the agonizing ugliness 
of modern fashions is more than I can understand!” 

Here the tea was brought in and Mrs. Carteret, depositing Fairy 
in her basket, proceeded to pour it out. 

“T don’t suppose you would like to see me driving in the Park 
with only a Greek fillet round my head,” she said in her gentle 
equable voice. ‘Will you have your cup of tea over there?” 
Mr. Carteret nodded. Then his wife, walking across the room, 
opened a door and called, “ Virginie.” 

“Here, madame,” replied a high pitched strong voice, and a 
smart Frenchwoman answered the summons. “ Virginie,” con- 
tinued her mistress, “I found some pasmenterie to-day which 
will exactly match my eau-de-Nil dress ;” and mistress and maid 
plunged into adisquisition on dress to the exclusion of all other 
considerations. 


CHAPTER IX. 
GRASPING THE NETTLE. 


THIs visit was a greater event to Marjory than even going to school 
had been. Her mother’s people, then, were unmistakably of the 
“gentry” class. She was keen to perceive the nice distinction 
between her stepmother’s studied manner and guarded speech 
and the simple, natural high breeding of Mrs. Carteret. 

That lady had greatly fascinated her. Her grand-uncle was a 
funny little man—could the all-accomplished dilettante and 
antiquarian have read her thoughts! but no doubt very kind and 
learned. At any rate, handsome and clever as Mrs. Acland was, 
these relatives of hers—of the despised Cinderella’s were of 
higher social standing. 
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Tle young are generally aristocrats. The idea of nobility is 
confounded with its outward symbols ; and not until life’s schooling 
has brought forth ripeness of thought, is the insufficiency of 
mere externals recognized. 

Seated at a long task of needlework, which was unusually dis- 
tasteful, as it was for Mrs. Acland, Marjory’s brain worked 
faster than her fingers. 

She, the niece of such charming people, to be acting a maid’s 
part to Mrs. Acland, her enemy, her oppressor. “I should not 
mind how much I did or what I did for my own father, or Mrs. 
Acland either, if she were kind and just. How smooth she was 
to Mr. Carteret—Uncle Carteret! I wonder if he would let me 
call him ‘uncle?’ He seemed a great man in his way, but it was 
kind of him to be pleased because I was like him; I don’t 
think I ama bit. That is no matter. I wish he would take a 
fancy to me, only it is not likely, I am so ignorant, and I must 
seem common to them.” She coloured with vexation at the idea 
of her own deficiencies. 

“ How could I have any manners or style, living always in this 
horrid schoolroom, glad to speak to the servants for company 
and no companions but rough boys! Ah! the poor dear boys, I 
wish I could see them again. Yet I would rather sit here and 
mend Mrs. Acland’s old gown than walk with the children and 
nurse. Nurse never treats me as if I werea young lady! I cannot 
bear it. Then I am afraid I shall grow bitter and spiteful, when 
I think there is not a soul who cares for me—not even my own 
father! Of course the boys are fond of me, but I suppose I shall 
never see much more of them. What can have become of Dick ?” 
her thoughts ran after him for a while, and then worked round to 
her uncle again. “Iam sure I could help him to write his cata- 
logue ; he said he only wanted a man who could write a clear hand, 
spell correctly and do what he was bid; I can doall that! Shall I 
ask him straight out if he will take me when I go on Saturday ? 
Shall I have the courage to speak before Mrs. Acland? I am 
ashamed of myself, but I am afraid of her; her eyes make me falter- 
ing and awkward. Still, if I could get the words out anyhow, it 
might give me a chance before he goes away, for I suppose I shall 
never see him again ; and I will get away from this hateful house, 
if I run away to be a maid-of-all-work !” 

Here she suddenly threw the dress she had been repairing from 
her with some force into a corner, where it lay in a heap. 

‘J will not do another stitch! Mrs. Acland is out. I will have 
an hour’s practice if she kills me for it.” 

And away she ran to the drawing-room, to forget her woes and 
nurse her baseless hopes while she had the opportunity. 

Mrs. Acland also had meditated very profoundly on the results 
of the visit, from which she hoped to have built up a useful 
intimacy. 
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The past had left her no friends, only a slight acquaintance 
with one or two insignificant elderly women whom she had met 
while living with the old lady at whose house she had found her 
husband, and with these persons she so conducted herself as to 
earn their highest esteem. Now she was bent on gathering a 
circle—a circle of the highest respectability—round her. She was 
too acute and logical, however, not to see that Mr. and Mrs. 
Carteret were too much birds of passage to be any great use, and 
it might be as well that Marjory should not gather a dangerous 
amount of knowledge from too frequent intercourse with these 
new found relations. Moreover she would be more rebellious and 
unmanageable than ever if they puffed her up with pride and 
then retired to inaccessible regions on the Continent where they 
could not be turned to any account. 

‘‘That old man is a self-absorbed idiot. Were he within reach, 
I could do a great deal with him; his vanity puts him at one’s 
mercy,” she thought with the direct common sense which dis- 
tinguished her. ‘“ But the wife is different. She hasn’t much 
brains either, but she has instincts and a will, and she is one of 
those cold, proud ‘grand ladies’ who have not the faintest 
notion what life really is. Nothing one could ever do would melt 
her, if you were not born in the purple, unless indeed, you were 
distinctly an inferior, a servant or a hanger-on, then she might 
be kind and friendly enough. I hate this sort of woman!” 

Her report to Mr. Acland of the interview therefore was 
tempered by many sound remarks and a graceful acknowledg- 
ment of his better judgment in thinking the visit would probably 
be time thrown away. 

She resolved, however, to keep her appointment for the following 
Saturday, though she groaned in spirit over the trouble that 
unlucky lamp cost her. Never had her handy man been so slow in 
executing an order. Three times had she to call for it, and when at 
last it was completed, it proved to be the clumsiest piece of work 
he had ever put out of his hands. 

“T am afraid our interview with Mr. Carteret had not a whole- 
some influence on Marjory,” she said to her husband in their 
confidential after-dinner talk. “It has certainly suggested ideas 
of independence which may be troublesome. Yesterday, as she 
dislikes going out with the poor children and would, I knew, only 
mope over a novel, I asked her to reline the hem of my dress. 
When I returned about five, I went downstairs to speak to cook, 
and there I saw my dress thrown in a heap into the corner of that 
dusty schoolroom, not half done, while she was upstairs strum- 
ming waltzes on the piano! If it had been a steady practice I should 
not have found fault, but it was sheer waste of time.” 

“Very annoying indeed! Do you think then that Marjory 
noticed Mr. Carteret’s remark about her mother’s fortune?” asked 
Mr. Acland a little uneasily. 
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“That I cannot possibly tell; if she did, she will be making 
some fresh demands, you may be sure.” 

*‘T should not like to seem in any way unjust to Marge,” said 
her father, “nor give her room to complain that she had not 
received the education, the advantages to which she is entitled, 
you must remember.” 

“ She gets all she is entitled to,” interrupted Mrs. Acland with 
quiet decision. ‘“ You have the life interest of her mother’s 
property, and you bave the right to use it for the benefit of the 
family generally. Marjory has been to an excellent school, and 
has had besides lessons throughout the winter; what more can 
you do? If she proves one of the restless dissatisfied creatures 
who will never content herself at home, why, we must just let her 
go away and find her level. Trust me, she will soon be glad 
enough to come home.” ; 

“ There is a great deal in what you say; still I do not like the 
idea of her quitting my roof.” 

“Well, she is not gone yet; let us see what time will bring 
forth.” 

The upshot of these mingled motives was first made known to 
Marjory on the fateful Saturday at luncheon time, when Mrs. 
Acland, as they rose from table, observed, “ You need not have 
put on your best frock, Marjory, I am not going to take you with 
me to Mrs. Carteret’s to-day.” 

“But I was asked!” urged Marjory, her heart beating very 
fast. ‘ Why will you not take me with you?” 

‘“‘T shall only stay a few minutes, and I have other places to go 
to where I do not want you, In short, I have decided not to take 

ou.” 
le Very well,” said Marjory with such sudden complete acqui- 
escence that her stepmother was surprised and suspicious. 

The unexpected disappointment had fired Marjory into quick 
resolution and unusual self-mastery. While her lips uttered the 
unconditional surrender expressed in her “ Very well,” she said to 
her heart, “I will see my uncle alone.” 

She went straight to her room and changed her best for the 
worst frock she possessed, and when she had from her lofty garret- 
window seen her stepmother sally forth, a rather ungainly parcel 
in her hand, she descended in a battered hat, and went forth for 
a long solitary ramble across Primrose Hill, and through a maze 
of new streets in progress of erection; not a lovely nor an inspirit- 
ing excursion, but at least she had freedom and fresh air. She 
could think out her daring scheme and strengthen herself in her 
resolution to stake all on a throw. 

Mrs. Acland was in good time for dinner, and told her husband 
laughingly that she was quite sure the famous lamp was a sham, 
for Mr. Carteret had examined it eagerly at first, and then blandly 
restored it to her, saying that he now remembered it quite well, 
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and begged to reiterate the gift, which he hoped she would con- 
sider as much hers as her husband’s. 


* * * * * * * 


The next day was Sunday, and though Marjory had gone to 
bed with a bad headache, she appeared early, and was quite 
ready to follow her father and stepmother in the usual procession 
churchwards, which the latter loved to lead. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Acland was roused from a slight doze 
by hearing the front door shut. 

“Who has gone out, Jane ?” she asked the servant who came 
to let down the blinds, as the sun came round at that hour. 

“It’s Miss Marjory, ’m.” 

‘Miss Marjory!” in some surprise. ‘Did she say where she 
was going ?” 

‘ “No, ’m. To church, I think; she had her prayer-book in her 
and.” 

*‘ It is rather odd,” ejaculated Mrs. Acland, rising and going to 
the window; but Marjory had vanished. 

About the same time Mr. and Mrs. Carteret had finished 
luncheon, and were conversing with a couple of guests who had 
joined them at that meal—one was an Italian, as great an en- 
thusiast in art as Mr. Carteret himself; the other was a tall well 
developed lady nearer thirty than twenty, with a high colour, 
bright black eyes and a profusion of dark hair not too fine in 
texture. 

The Italian spoke eagerly in his own tongue to Mr. Carteret, 
while they examined some coins which the former had brought 
for inspection ; nor did Mrs. Carteret and the young lady seem 
at any loss for subjects of conversation. 

‘TJ am sure Mr. Carteret will like Langford Priory, at least in 
summer. The country is so pretty, not grand in the least, but 
thoroughly English. I am quite fond of the place, and my mother 
stood last winter there very well—wonderfully well. She was much 
the better for the treatment at Aix-les-Bains, and will be delighted 
to have you as a neighbour.” 

‘*You are very good! I am afraid neither Mr. Carteret nor 
myself can ever settle down to English country life. It is——” 

“Miss Acland,” said a waiter in stentorian tones, and giddy 
with horror at finding herself face to face, not only with her uncle 
and aunt, but also with two utter strangers, poor Marjory ad- 
vanced into the room. Mr. Carteret did not take the slightest 
notice of her; Mrs. Carteret rose and said graciously : 

“Good morning! We were sorry not to see you yesterday. I 
am glad your headache is better; pray sit down. Miss Waring, 
this young lady is a niece of Mr. Carteret.” 

There was an awful pause. Marjory wished herself away— 


hundreds of miles away. 
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“Oh indeed!” said Miss Waring with a frank pleasant smile. 
“I don’t know how it is but I never imagined Mr. Carteret had 
any relations except Ralph Ellis.” 

“* We have been out of England almost ever since this young 
lady was born,” said Mrs. Carteret smiling. 

“There is no place like London for meeting every one you 
have ever known,” observed Miss Waring, addressing Marjory 
pleasantly. 

“I suppose so,” she returned, trying to seem composed. 

‘And I suppose, like every one else, you find it a delightful 
place! Well, dear Mrs. Carteret, I must run away as I expect 
some people to tea. When do you go down to the Priory ?” 

“On Tuesday, if the place can be got ready.” 

“On Tuesday,” thought poor Marjory. “It is neck or 
nothing !” 

A few more words of leave-taking, a parting bow to Mr. 
Carteret, whom she would not disturb, and Miss Waring dis- 
appeared. 

Then Fairy was produced and petted; next, to Marjory’s mingled 
joy and terror, the Italian rose, pocketed his coins, made one or 
two energetic speeches, bowed with chivalrous politeness over 
Mrs. Carteret’s hand, and took his departure. An awful moment 
ensued. 

“Oh! so you have made us out again, my little niece,” said 
Mr. Carteret as if rather surprised to see her, which Marjory took 
to mean that she was rather audacious. 

“IT hope you are not angry with me for coming?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Carteret. 

“Suppose you say at once what you want, Miss Marjory,” 
added Mr. Carteret sharply. Marjory’s tongue for a moment 
seemed to cleave to the roof of her mouth; the tremendous 
nature of her bold attempt stood out before her in appalling 
proportions. 

“T will,” she returned, growing red and then pale, “though 
I feel almost afraid to speak now that I am here lest you should 
think I am taking too great a liberty. When I came with my 
stepmother,” she went on quickly as if afraid to stop, “I 
heard you say you wanted some one who could write clearly, 
spell correctly and do what he was bid. Ican! Will you employ 
me?” 

She had regained courage now that she had broken the ice, 
and looked to her uncle for his reply with such honest trusting 
eyes, such a pretty tremulous smile that the old dilettante fixed 
his glasses on his nose to contemplate her with a sort of pleased 
curiosity. 

“This is a most extraordinary proposition,” he said after a 
pause. “Is it not ?” addressing his wife. 
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“‘My dear Miss Acland,” she exclaimed, “you would get 
dreadfully bored. I am sure you would give up in ten days!” 

“ Indeed, indeed I should not,” very earnestly. 

“T am afraid, my young lady, you would be more a trouble 
than a help. 1 fancy your education has been limited, at any 
rate in the direction of art.” 

“Tt is limited in every direction,” sadly, “ but do, do try me! 
I am not very stupid, and I would do my best. You know after 
a week or two, if I did not please you, you could send me away.” 
The tears rose to her eyes. 

“Do you want to leave your home?” asked Mr. Carteret, still 
examining her through his glasses. 

“Yes, very much!” 

“ Stepmother, eh?” 

“Well, yes. It is not like having one’s own mother,” returned 
Marjory, resolved not to betray the secrets of the prison house, 
for her father’s sake, at least not yet. 

Mr. Carteret chuckled. ‘I suppose the usual game goes on 
between you that charming women play with each other,” he 
said, “kisses and caresses before faces, cruel words, quiet stabs 
behind backs.” 

“T never kiss Mrs. Acland. I could not be so dishonest 
cried Marjory indignantly. 

Mg Have you any idea of the duties you ure willing to under- 
take ?” 

“Not a very clear one,” she faltered. ‘To copy out things, 
and—and make lists, I suppose, and do some accounts. I am 
pretty well on in arithmetic ” She stopped abruptly. 

“You would find it very tiresome doing anything for Mr. 
Carteret,” said his wife gently. ‘He is dreadfully cross and 
irritable when he is busy about his collections.” 

“IT should not mind!” with an entreating glance at her uncle. 
*“* He does not look as if he would be really unkind.” 

“And pray what do you expect me to pay for your valuable 
services ?” 

“Pay me, your own niece? Oh, nothing. I only want to be 
of use and away from home.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Carteret, who removed his glasses from his 
nose and sat playing with them thoughtfully. 

“There would be some inconvenience attending such an 
arrangement with a relation,” he said at length to his wife. 
“She would of course have to be at table with us, and she must 
be fit to be seen, and if we have visitors--—” 

“You might give me my dinner early,” cried Marjory 
eagerly. 

“TI see no difficulty in that,” said Mrs. Carteret carelessly ; 
“we shall not be over-crowded. Pray, can you read aloud, my 
dear Miss Acland ?” 
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“T read aloud to the children sometimes, and I might try.” 

‘“‘ My eyes are rather weak since I had a bad cold last winter, 
and I find newspapers trying,” said Mrs. Carteret. 

‘Have you your father’s consent to the application?” asked 
Mr. Carteret. 

“No, I did not ask him; if I had waited for anything my 
courage would have all gone. I hope you are not vexed with 
me,” urged Marjory, her heart beating painfully, for the cold- 
ness with which her proposition was received threw her back on 
herself. 

In spite of the common sense of which she had a fair share, 
her imagination had persisted in depicting an effusive accept- 
ance of her offer by her uncle and his wife and a triumphant 
return home to inform Mrs. Acland that she was to escape her 
clutches. 

“ Angry! no. I think you are rather an exceptional young lady ; 
but I am disposed to consider your suggestion. You must make 
your father write his consent, and you must clearly understand 
that I only agree to try what you can do from a motive of bene- 
volence, also that even if satisfied with you your engagement 
will terminate when we leave Langford Priory.” 

“ Of course, whatever you choose.” 

‘“‘ There are writing materials, please write a sentence or two.’ 
This was indeed putting her to the proof; Marjory trembled, but 
obeyed. ‘What shall I write?” she asked, drawing off her 
glove; “I cannot think of anything.” 

“Can you not remember a line or two of some poem ? ” 

“Oh yes, thank you;” and she wrote rapidly for a minute. 
Then handing the paper to her uncle, waited his sentence. 

“ Hum!” said the old gentleman with a cynical smile, and he 
read aloud : 


? 


‘** Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow 


“Very fine! Stepmother again! Your hand is not bad. Now 
you must leave me to think over the question. I shall send you a 
note, and you may rest assured I am not displeased with you— 
not at all displeased,” this with infinite condescension. 

“Are you not making much ado about nothing?” said Mrs. 
Carteret in her sweet languid way. “Can you not ask your 
niece on a visit, and let her help you if she can,and read to me? 
Then instead of a salary, which of course she would not hear of, 
give her some pretty frocks. I would rather have a young girl at 
the Priory than any of those awkward ill-mannered men, who . 
are neither one thing or the other. You need make no provisos, 
Miss Acland will get tired of the place and of us before long.” 

“JT wish, my dear, you would allow me to arrange my own 
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affairs. I may happen to know what I want better than you do,” 
cried Mr. Carteret. 

*T am not sure,” she returned calmly. 

“T fear I have stayed too long,” said Marjory; “I hope you will 
excuse me.” 

“Oh! no. We are very happy to see you. Have you a—a 
cab waiting ?” 

“T shall get an omnibus at the Circus.” 

‘My dear, do you mean to say you are going home alone in 
an omnibus?” exclaimed Mrs. Carteret with horror and surprise. 
“You are not serious ?” 

“Tam indeed. I came that way; there isno danger or diffi- 
culty inan omnibus. I should never get out at all if 1 waited for 
some one to take care of me.” 

* You must not return unattended,” said Mrs. Carteret with 
unusual energy, “it would look too strange.” She rang the bell 
as she spoke and sent for her maid: “ Virginie, you must take 
Miss Acland home in a cab; after you can go where you like, I 
shall not want you again till night.” 

“Tam so sorry to give you this trouble,” murmured Marjory. 

Uncle Carteret had meantime been arranging his writing 
materials, and settling himself he now looked up to say, “ You 
had better ascertain the cab fare.” 

“‘ Virginie will see to that,” replied Mrs. Carteret; and in a few 
minutes Marjory found herself driving north-west, téte-d-téte with 
the shrewd-looking Frenchwoman. 

That she was speedily summoned to the presence of her father 
and Mrs. Acland, on her return, may be imagined. Nor is it 
given to the power of ordinary language to describe the amaze- 
ment and consternation of her hearers when she gave a short 
but clear account of her visit to Mr. and Mrs. Carteret and its 
results. 

“If this girl dares to take such a step, she will develop into a 
very dangerous enemy,” thought her stepmother, while she said 
with cold displeasure, “Ido not know what your father will think 
of such a proceeding. To me it seems at once indelicate and 
deceitful.” 

“JT am amazed and a—a—distressed,” said Mr. Acland. “I 
cannot think what idea Mr. Carteret can form of the way in which 
you have been brought up and—treated, when you offered 
yourself for so menial an employment. Iam greatly displeased.” 

“Tam sorry for that,” said Marjory quietly. ‘ But Mr. Car- 
teret did not seem at all astonished. If he says he will take me 
out of town with him, you will not refuse your consent ? ” 

“IT cannot answer without reflection. It is not my wish that 
you should leave my house.” 

“Still it is better I should,” cried Marjory. 

“You had better leave the room, and not stand there arguing 
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with your father till he is almost out of his senses! Leave us, 
Marjory, I would advise you !” 

So Marjory retreated in a fever of excitement. She was in too 
great a state of effervescence to be cast down by her father’s and 
stepmother’s joint rebuke; not indeed that she expected a very 
rose-coloured existence with her grand-uncle ; he was by no means 
so nice as she thought he was at their first interview; but to 
make a move, to loosen her chains was all she asked for. What 
would George say when he heard she was absolutely going to stay 
with a member of their own family? It would be a great piece 
of news ! 

But Monday passed and Tuesday, and no communication came 
from Uncle Carteret, at least Marjory heard of none, and she 
grew wild with anxiety as the hours rolled by. They, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carteret, were to have left town that day. Had they for- 
gotten her? Was she to lose the result of her desperate daring ? 

On Wednesday, as they had nearly finished the early dinner, 
of which Marjory could hardly taste a morsel, a carriage stopped 
at the gate and a lady alighted whom Marjory immediately 
recognized as Mrs. Carteret. 

“J hope there is not a very strong odour of dinner,” said Mrs. 
Acland rising, “it gives such vulgarity toa house!” She went 
away upstairs, poor Marjory not daring to follow. But she was 
soon summoned, and informed that her uncle and aunt were so 
very kind as to invite her to stay with them for a month or two, 
and Mrs. Acland would use her influence to obtain Mr. Acland’s 
consent. She added that the chief difficulty was the state of 
Marjory’s wardrobe, which she did not feel herself justified in 
placing on a footing suitable to the society she would meet with 
Mrs. Carteret. 

“Qh! we see hardly a creature,” returned that lady, “and we 
shall be mere hermits in the country. Mr. Carteret hopes his 
niece will be of some use to him, and you must allow me to arrange 
for her costumes. Dress is a subject in which I take a great 
interest—indeed, I think it is of the last importance. We find 
now it is impossible the house can be got ready for us before 
the end of next week, so we can get Miss Acland’s things for her 
in that time.” 

It would take more space than could be well spared to trace all 
the various rills of motive which went to swell the current of 
decision in favour of Marjory’s installation as her uncle’s amanu- 
ensis. Stinginess, flattered vanity, the notion of securing a bond- 
slave to his caprices, on Mr. Carteret’s side. The pleasure and 
occupation of dressing a pretty doll after her own fancies, and 
spending some of the abundant pin money secured to her by her 
marriage settlement, for Mrs. Carteret was wealthy. Why she 
had ever bestowed her wealth and herself on so unattractive an 
individual as her husband was a lasting puzzle to all who knew 
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them. The desire to get Marjory out of the house creditably, in 
a way that she could mention with good effect, was a very potent 
motive with Mrs. Acland. She began to hope that Marjory had 
neither noticed nor understood the mention of her mother’s 
fortune. And it was not likely the subject would be again alluded 
to; at any rate it was worth while risking to secure her absence. 

So the affair was settled, and after some days’ ecstatic shopping 
and “trying on,” which made Marjory fancy she had indeed dis- 
covered a fairy godmother, amid some lugubrious anticipations of 
her being returned at the end of a month as useless and unmanage- 
able from Mrs. Acland, some tears from Louise, and an unusually 
kind kiss from her father, as he said, “ You will let us know how 
you get on, Marge,” which made her heart swell, Marjory Acland 
set forth to seek her fortune, feeling as if she had burned her ships 
and that return was impossible. 


(To be continued, 

















M. ALPHONSE DAUDET AND ZE MIDI. 





M ALPHONSE DAUDET may be said to have discovered “le 
¢ Midi” in French fiction just as Sir Walter Scott discovered 
the Highlands; and although the Frenchman of the southern 
provinces is a character often met with in French plays and 
novels, he can scarcely be said to have found a permanent home 
there until M. Daudet provided him with one. For who should 
know him better than M. Daudet, who is himself wn homme du 
Midi? ‘Had I remained there,” he has observed, “ probably 
I should never have suspected that my countrymen even had an 
accent and a manner of manifesting their singularities peculiar to 
themselves. It is no good for me to try and ‘ northernize’ myself ; 
at the least emotion I feel,as it were, a subterranean ‘ Midi’ 
vibrating within me that gives me back the la of my race.” 
The south, indeed, is in the blood of the people, and in some 
form or other will out, whether it manifest itself in the heroic 
march of the men of Marseilles, “the five hundred who knew 
how to die,” singing with unflagging enthusiasm their wild war 
hymn along those endless sun-steeped roads from Provenge to 
Paris in the throes of her revolutionary fever, or in the production 
of such a character as Numa Roumestan or the inimitable Tar- 
tarin. The Provencal is the most emotional creature in an 
emotional country, and so blinded by the vividness of his own 
imagination as to be hardly capable of telling an unvarnished 
tale: he will lie without malice, reason, or object, and almost 
unconsciously. That impetuous tongue of his runs away with 
him and works its own will, heedless of the sense of veracity 
which lurks away unheeded, we may suppose, in some corner of 
his mind. Another weakness of the southerner is a singular love 
of self-advertisement even in a country where love of notoriety 
amounts almost to a mania, and monstrari digito—to be a 
well-known figure on the Boulevards—is esteemed the highest 
good; where journalists acquire fame by duels and actresses by 
intrigues, and where to be modest and able is generally to be 
ignored. An experienced eye can always pick out the méri- 
dional on the Boulevard des Italiens. Exuberant, noisy, demon- 
strative, and prodigal of gesticulation, he lacks alike the repose 
of the Italian, whom he physically resembles, and the dignity of 
the Spaniard. He is distinguished, moreover, from his fellow- 
countrymen, not only by the peculiar accent with which he speaks 
French, but by the racy dialect—la langue dw cru, as he calls 
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it—which he speaks with all who hail from his own pays, and 
in which the Trouvéres once sang, a language in which the Pro- 
vencal muse is still invoked, but which is almost as intelligible to 
the Parisian as Welsh. Their dialect, and a certain clannishness 
of which it is probably the cause, distinguish them in Paris from 
the other provincials who come up to seek their fortunes in the 
capital, and where so many of M. Alphonse Daudet’s and Mons. 
E. Zola’s compatriots have found it in law, letters, or politics. 
In Paris they are gregarious, and frequent certain cafés and hotels 
where they can obtain the native dishes and talk the native 
tongue, and exchange news from le pays. We probably owe 
“Numa Roumestan” to M. Daudet’s meeting with Gambetta at 
the Hotel du Sénat in the Quartier Latin, situated halfway up the 
Rue de Tournon. Gambetta at this time was still a student, and 
used to turn the table d’héte into a sort of tribune, from which 
he was wont to thunder forth his eloquent harangues between 
the plats. One readily pictures the delight with which Daudet, 
slightly frozen with the air of the north, found, as it were, in that 
good-natured young genius a gleam of his Provengal sunshine, for 
in the eyes of the méridional his countryman from the northern 
departments seems strangely cold and reticent; and the correct- 
ness of bearing and speech and intense desire to be “ Parisianized” 
which the latter evinces strikes him as priggish affectation. The 
friendship between the future- novelist and the statesman lasted 
till the death of the latter, in spite of the publication of “ Numa 
Roumestan,” who, notwithstanding M. Daudet’s assertion to the 
contrary, people generally think to have been intended for the 
likeness of the great tribune. The recent successful dramatization 
of this work at the Frangais has once more caused this question 
to be discussed, and a writer in the Figaro has lately declared 
that M. Daudet’s object in writing it was to bring into relief and 
contrast the character and temperament of a man born under the 
burning sun of Provence and a woman bred in the mists of the 
north. Its first title was “Nord et Midi,” and it was merely 
because the study was directed more to the character of the 
méridional than to that of woman that the author finally 
decided to use the name of his hero as the title of the work; and 
M. Daudet has more than once categorically denied that Numa 
was intended for Gambetta. The writer in the Figaro tells us 
that soon after the publication of the famous work the novelist 
and the statesman happened to meet at a dinner party given by 
a mutual friend and to find themselves sitting together. The 
meeting was an awkward one, for “ Numa” had slightly estranged 
the two friends, and a chilling silence settled down on the table. 
Towards the middle of the dinner, however, Gambetta turned 
suddenly to M. Daudet and said : 

‘“‘ Have you invented the sayings you put into the mouth of 
your Roumestan, or heard them said anywhere ? ” 
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‘I’ve picked some of them up,” replied Daudet, “ but inventet, 
far the greater part myself.” 

‘For instance,” continued Gambetta, “* Quand je ne parle pas 
je ne pense pas,’ that is so characteristic of our country, where did 
you get that from ?” 

“ It’s my own.” 

“‘ Well, that’s very curious, for I heard one of my colleagues in 
the Cabinet, who is from the south too, say the other day ata 
council, ‘I only think when I speak.’” 

‘Look here, Gambetta,” said M. Daudet, turning to the states- 
man, and smiling amiably, “if I had intended Roumestan for you 
I would have taken care there could be no mistake about the 
portrait. It is true that both you and he are rather big in the 
waist, but all méridionauz are after forty unless they are as dry 
as chips; there is no mediocrity with us!” 

But although he fully forgave M. Daudet and indeed enter- 
tained affectionate regard towards him to the end of his life, 
Gambetta always thought that he was the model from which 
Numa had been drawn; and this opinion is shared still by most 
Frenchmen, although Numa and Gambetta are only superficially 
alike, and several other people have recognized the character as 
intended for them: a M. Numa Baragnon, for instance, was so 
thoroughly convinced it was meant for him that he wrote to M. 
Ernest Daudet requesting him to congratulate his brother on the 
work, but to point out a few inaccuracies in the portraiture. It 
is probable that M. Alphonse Daudet had Gambetta’s career in his 
mind when he drew Numa’s character, but the physical resem- 
blance is far stronger than a mental one; besides Gambetta, like 
Garibaldi, was a Nigois not a Provencal. But it is time we 
introduced our readers to the famous character in whom all 
the idiosyncrasies of the homme du Midi are concentrated and 
focalized. 

Amidst the “pornographic” literature—that hideous weed of 
modern growth now. poisoning French fiction—it is positively 
refreshing to meet with such delightful works as those of which 
the famous Tartarin is the hero. Their enormous sale is evidence 
enough that the taste of the French public has not yet been entirely 
perverted by the followers of Mons. Zola. One almost fancies, in 
laughing over these delightful little books, that the magic mantle 
of Cervantes has fallen on the shoulders of the famous French 
novelist. 

It is difficult for a foreigner, who has not lived amongst the 
people, to form a true idea of the méridional as he is found in 
his native glory at Arles, Avignon, or Tarascon. Mons. A. 
Daudet* has studied him, however, with scientific accuracy. In 





* «La Défense de Tarascon ; ” “ Aventures Prodigieuses de Tartarin de Tarascon ;” 
‘* Tartarin sur les Alps,” Par Alphonse Daudet. : 
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* Numa Roumestan” we have the Frenchman of the south such as 
history has often shown him to be when a foundation of genius 
underlies the qualities he shares with Tartarin. But who is 
Tartarin, and what is Tarascon but a second-rate provincial town 
in Provence? The answer is that both are typical, the one of the 
people and the other of the place. Daudet has not quite 
caricatured either. The typical méridional bears a likeness to the 
Irishman Charles Lever used to describe, but the Frenchman is 
Hibernis ipsis Hibernior, by many degrees more Irish. To 
accuracy of detail he prefers a humorous adjustment, or, more 
frequently still, a colossal exaggeration of facts. Restless, un- 
stable, a bad listener, but an untiring talker; speaking without 
reflecting, but scarce able to reflect without speaking, he mingles 
fact and fiction in hopeless confusion. The south is the land of 
rumours, of the sea-serpent, of the wildest canard. Tarascon 
is the centre of this land of blague; Tarascon is conse- 
quently a fit home for Tartarin, the famous, the inimitable 
Tartarin, and who stands out from the canvas of Monsieur 
Daudet clear, solid, real as Micawber or Sancho Panza, henceforth 
to take his place amongst such enduring entities of literature. 
The delicate pen, the kindly wit and subtle humour of the author 
have produced a living, breathing, bragging, amiable homme du 
Midi, redolent of garlic and good-nature. 

Travellers to the Riviera will: remember passing Tarascon. The 
** Rapide ” stops there, and the cry, “ Tar-r-rascon ! cing minutes 
d’arrét,” ejaculated with a rolling of v’s like the rattle of iron- 
shutters at closing time, informs them that they have at last 
reached the land of ‘Provencal song and sunburnt mirth.” 
From the carriage may be seen a small town with towers, red-tiled 
roofs, a bridge over the Rhone, and that unmistakably southern 
aspect of desolation so striking to one fresh from the tidier north. 

In his “Contes du Lundi,” Mons. Daudet has given us a brief 
sketch of Tarascon’s admirable attitude during the war. Although 
the town never heard the rattle of a Uhlan’s sabre on the rough 
pavement, yet the defence it made was singularly remarkable. 

Till Sedan the Tarasconnais stayed quietly at home, but when 
the Republic was declared the brave little town awoke, and then 
was seen what a national war is! It commenced naturally bya 
manifestation d’Orphéonistes—for in the south music is a perfect 
mania —and twice a week the Esplanade was crowded to hear the 
“Fanfare du Collége” play the “Chant du Départ,” on which 
occasions “ les chaises cotitaient des prix fous ! ” 

But, as will readily be imagined from'the fiery disposition of the 
inhabitants, Tarascon did not remain satisfied with this. With 
Dijon in the hands of the enemy and Lyons menaced they 
commenced to organize their defence. Every house became a 
fortress. The works at the club—carried out by Monsieur Bom- 


pard, the manager, aided as we learn afterwards by the great 
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Tartarin—were on so imposing a scale that people came from 
miles round to visit them. The Esplanade was mined, whilst all 
the manhood of the place was formed into companies of Francs- 
Tireurs, Freres dela Mort, Chacals du Narbonnais, and to render 
their aspect more terrible, each fiery Free-shot let his beard grow. 
The streets bristled with weapons, and fluttered with feathers and 
plumes. A moment truly heroic! Indeed such signal success 
was attained that finally the Tarasconnais ended in frightening 
one another till at last no one dared to go out! But the Bor- 
deaux decree put an end to this intolerable situation and formed 
all these desperate Free-shots into a respectable battalion of 
National Guards under the command of the brave Général 
Bravida, ancien capitaine Mhabillement. By the Bordeaux 
decree, however, the National Guards were divided into two cate- 
gories—les gardes nationaux de marche and the gardes nation- 
aux sédentaires, or, as Pégoulade (tax-collector and local wit) 
funnily described them, lapins de garenne et lapins de choux ; 
and it was naturally the wild rabbits who had the worthier part to 
play. They were drilled under the admiring eyes of the ladies by 
their general, whilst their comrades of the Reserve (lapins de 
choux) mounted guard over the Museum, where there was nothing 
to guard but “a big lizard stuffed with moss and a falcon of the 
time of the good king Réné.” 

After three months of this sort of thing, however, the enthu- 
siasm began to cool. ‘Plus de parade!” cried they, in their 
patriotic zeal, “qu’on nous fasse marcher.” 

“So you shall,” cried their brave General Bravida, “ou j’y 
perdrai mon nom!” so saying he took the express for Marseilles 
to find the prefect, and demand an explanation. The prefect, 
however, interrupted his indignant complaint at once with, 
“Pardon me, general, how is it your men ask you to lead them to 
the front and ask me to be left at home? Just read that!” 

And he handed the general a little lachrymose note which 
two warriors, les plus enragés pour marcher, had just written, 
witnessed by the notary, the curé and the doctor, praying to be 
transferred to the Reserve on account of physical infirmities ! 

“T’ve more than three hundred like that,” added the prefect 
smiling, “and you'll understand, now, why we are not in a hurry 
to make your men march. We’ve, unfortunately, sent enough of 
that sort to the front already. We don’t want anymore. So God 
save the Republic, and good-bye to your lapins!” 

After this painful interview the brave general returned to his 
heroic “ rabbits,” excessively crestfallen. During his absence the 
National Guards of the Reserve had taken it into their heads to 
get up un punch d’adieu, by subscription, for their comrades 
destined to go to the front! It was useless for the general to tell 
them they would not be sent: the money was subscribed, the 
punch ordered; it only remained to drink it. One Sunday 
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evening, therefore, the touching ceremony took place in the Town 
Hall, and till early morning toasts, speeches, and patriotic songs 
made the roof ring. Of course, every one knew what to think of 
this punch d’adieu—those who paid for it, those who drank it, 
and, above all, the brave General Bravida, who presided over it. 
Yet that distinguished officer assured his lapins in a voice broken 
with emotion that he was ready to lead them into the jaws of 
death, and the meeting broke up amidst tears and embracings ; 
and the extraordinary part of the business is, Mons. Daudet tells 
us, that everybody was sincere. 

It wasin the midst of such stirring scenes as these that the early 
manhood of Tartarin was passed and his character formed. When 
he is introduced to us he isalreadyfamous. All about him is great, 
his very house heroic. The walls are hung with tomahawks, 
yatagans, bowie knives, Malay krisses, poisoned arrows, suggesting 
to the observer the many dangers of flood and field into which the 
daring owner has been led by his adventurous spirit. It is true 
that when we first meet him in the midst of these murderous sur- 
roundings he has never been even to Marseilles, but then he has his 
head stuffed full of Fenimore Cooper, Mayne Reid and Gustave 
Aimard. Howoften (in the spirit) has the brave Tartarin hunted 
the lion of the African desert, the tiger of the Indian jungle; at 
Tarascon he is an authority on these subjects. Added to this he 
is a famous chassewr; yes, a chasseur de casquettes. It was 
this noble sport which first made him famous amongst his fellow 
citizens. 

Visitors to the South of France will no doubt have noticed the 
delight with which the natives go out on Sundays with gun, dog 
and game-bag; they will shoot at anything, but prefer a “ pot 
shot ” on the ground, and are skilled in stalking sparrows. The 
consequence is that even small birds are few and far between. 
At Tarascon a chasseur would not hesitate to shoot a nightingale 
on its nest, and when the chance occurs they make the gold- 
finches into excellent salmis. But it rarely does; none are left, for 
at Tarascon a bird is not even safe at that sacred season of the 
year which elsewhere he is permitted to devote to his domestic 
duties. If he is such a chasseur enragé, then what does your 
Tarasconnais shoot ? His cap. Yes, his cap. It is thus. Every 
Sunday bands of sportsmen may be seen leaving the town. They 
lunch (on sausage strongly flavoured with garlic, usually) under 
an olive-tree. The meal over, the chasse begins. Each gentleman 
takes his cap and throwing it into the air, blazes thereat, and he 
who puts the greatest number of shots into this gibier is pro- 
claimed the roi de la chasse. The hatters even sell caps 
already riddled for the use of clumsy sportsmen, but no one 
except Bézuquet the chemist has been known to buy one; it is 
too dishonourable. It was his skill in this sport, combined with 


the fact that he once very nearly went to Shanghai, which 
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caused Tartarin to be looked upon by his fellow citizens as a 
perfect Nimrod. 

But let us not envy the great, for in spite of the general 
admiration in which he was held, Tartarin was not happy. In 
vain he collected rifles, revolvers, daggers, poisoned arrows, and 
read Fenimore Cooper. At times he would fling aside his book, 
and, springing to his feet and seizing a tomahawk from his 
collection, he would exclaim: “ Let them come on now!” 

Them ? what were they ? 

Tartarin scarcely knew. They! Everything which attacks, 
bites, scalps!’ They! the Sioux warrior with his war-whoop, the 
Bengal tiger on the point to spring. 

“Mais hélas! Pintrépide Tarasconnais avait beau les appeler, 
les défier. ls ne venaient jamais.” 

But Tartarin was always expecting them, especially in the 
evening going to his club; when, in spite of his courage, he was 
frightened in the dark streets, although he carried a revolver in 
each pocket, a sword-stick in one hand and a life preserver in the 
other. ‘Such tricks hath strong imagination !” 

With this insatiable desire for adventures, dangers, glory, how 
was it that Tartarin had never left Tarascon? It was thus. In 
the great Tarasconnais there dwelt two men—Sancho Panza and 
Don Quixote. He had the chivalrous soul, the heroic ideal of the 
Knight of La Mancha, but his body was the plump, sensual, 
greedy, bourgeois body of the immortal squire. For many years 
—indeed, till ripe middle age—the latter protected the former 
from danger, and kept Tartarin safe in native Tarascon. It was 
Sancho-Tartarin that saved Tartarin-Quixote from Shanghai: 
fortunately for him, however, at Tarascon, “ avoir failli aller 4 
Shanghai et y étre allé c’était tout comme,” and by constantly 
talking of his journey there he ended in believing he had really 
come back, and so by a natural transition changed the third 
person singular into the first person, and became his own hero. 
Thus he related to the admiring club: 

“ Alors je fais armer mes commis, et pan! pan! par les fenétres 
sur les Tartares.” 

And when they heard this thrilling story “tout le cercle 
frémissait.” 

But here we will again quote Mons. Daudet. 

*¢ Mais alors votre Tartarin n’était qu'un affreux menteur. 

“Non, mille fois, non! Tartarin n’était pas menteur. 

* Pourtant, il devait bien savoir qu’il n’était pas allé a Shanghai. 

“Eh! sans doute il le savait. Seulement . . 

Then, in a delightfully droll passage too long for quotation, 
M. Daudet explains: “L’homme du Midi ne ment pas, il se 
trompe.” 

. «  « “Son mensonge 4 lui ce n’est pas du mensonge, c’est 
du mirage.” 
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A peculiarity arising from excess of sunshine. It is this 
fiability to suffer from the local mirage that hurries Tartarin into 
some of the funniest adventures imaginable, from which he 
emerges at last the famous hero of Tarascon. 

One day a menagerie arrives at Tarascon, and there naturally 
ensues a staring match between bold Tartarin and the lion, at 
which dread encounter the hero is overheard to say: “Ca, oui, 
c’est une chasse!” But the local mirage arises, and the next day 
it is rumoured in the town that Tartarin is going to Algiers to 
shoot lions. Questioned as to the truth of this, at first he replies, 
“Peut-étre! Je ne dis pas;” next, “C’est probable;” the 
third time, “ C’est certain.” 

Alas! poor Tartarin! Vanity had at last brought a time of 
retribution. The shooter of caps was to become the hunter of 
“Getulian lions.” Oh, Tartarin-Sancho! where were you when 
rash Tartarin-Quixote spoke ?—Tartarin-Sancho, destined to 
“ grunt and sweat in stony Algerian deserts.” 

So long as the menagerie remains at Tarascon a manly figure 
may be nightly seen outside the booth. It is Tartarin, listening 
to the voice of the king of beasts to accustom his nerves to the 
formidable voice of that monster in midnight desert watches. 

At first all is glory. He relates terrible anecdotes of lion- 
hunting, frightening the ladies into hysterics, and even filling the 
souls of his brave chassewrs de casquettes with awe. But Tartarin- 
Sancho stil! prevails over the other Tartarin, and, as in the case 
of Shanghai, the mirage ensues. Unfortunately, however, this 
time his fellow-citizens are not the victims of this amiable delu- 
sion. Tartarin occupies too prominent a place to escape envy; 
Costecalde, the gunsmith, Bézuquet, the chemist—a man, for- 
sooth, who dared not himself pull a trigger without shutting his 
eyes!—and other mean-spirited people begin to sneer at the 
delay. A satirical song in the native tongue of fair Provence is 
even composed at his expense, and poor Tartarin at last finds that 
fame and peace are incompatible. There are moments when, like 
Coriolanus, he even dreams of going over to the Volscii, but he 
thinks better of it, and at last, to save his reputation and silence 
ungrateful calumniators, he sets out for a country of which he is 
chiefly indebted to his imagination for his geographical knowledge. 

In Algiers he is as a man who falls among thieves. I regret 
to say at first, like many another hero, he there finds a Capua, 
but anon, awaking to the greatness of his mission, he seeks the 
lion in his lair. Instead of finding him, however, he falls into 
the clutches of a certain “Prince of Montenegro,” a nobleman, 
who, as his rank would lead one to anticipate, robs the admiring 
and trusting lion-slayer. This catastrophe is speedily followed by 
another. He shoots an aged, toothless, sightless lion, whose sad 
fate it is to be led about with a dish in its jaws, after the manner 
of a blind beggar’s dog. This involves Tartarin in an endless 
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lawsuit, from which he emerges mulcted of all his ready money, 
to make his way home as best he can. But in his native city 
great is his reward! The mangy spoil of the blind lion, which, 
in the midst of the terrible consequences of his rash deed, he yet 
had the foresight to dispatch tc his friends, causes them to give 
him a perfect ovation, and thenceforward Tartarin of Tarascon, 
the Lion-Slayer, has his fame assured, and the curtain falls on 
him, surrounded by his ever-faithful chasseurs de casquettes, com- 
placently beginning a graphic account of the numerous victories 
he has achieved over the lions of the Atlas. 

The character of Tartarin, drawn with extraordinary vividness, 
has evidently been a labour of love to the author. We fancy we 
know his voice—that astonishing, racy, southern intonation, pro- 
ducing the same ludicrous efiect on the ear as the broadest 
Irish brogue—that “ French rubbed with garlic” which a Parisian 
can scarcely hear without smiling. Indeed, one of the charms 
of the book lies in the subtle manner we are made to feel the 
accent and idiom of the south. 

‘‘Tartarin sur les Alpes” has had a still greater success than 
even “ Tartarin de Tarascon,” and has sold by thousands. We 
meet our old friend again some ten years older, victim always of 
the mirage, and fully convinced his fame has become European. 
Like Ulysses, he “ cannot rest from travel,” although it is the 
envy, jealousy and defection of friends, rather than natural 
restlessness, which once more sends him forth on the war- 

ath. 
¥ There was an Alpine club at Tarascon which he himself had 
founded, and of which he was president. Its exploits were, of 
course, confined to the neighbouring hills—rocky eminences per- 
fumed with thyme and lavender—of elevation slightly greater 
than that of the South Downs. But the brave lion-killer had 
waxed fat, and rarely took an active part in these ascents, satisfied 
no doubt with the glory with which his African achievements had 
covered him. It came to pass, therefore, that the vice-president, 
Costecalde—envious of his magnanimous chief—intended at the 
ensuing elections to contest the presidential chair. It is to 
prevent this that Tartarin goes to Switzerland to plant the banner 
of the club on the highest peaks. Space, unfortunately, will only 
allow us to briefly follow him in his comic exploits. It must be 
confessed that the strong soul of the “ Tueur de Lions” quailed 
before those icy solitudes and the visions of sudden death they 
called up. He meets Bompard, former manager of the club, who 
is acting as cowrier to a Peruvian family, a person well known at 
Tarascon as “ The Impostor,” on account of his fabulous imagina- 
tion, and who has been pointed out to his countryman as a famous 
mountaineer, knowing by heart not only the loftiest peaks of the 
Alps, but also those of India and South America. To him Tar- 
tarin confesses that, although he never blenched before all the 
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lions of the Atlas. the aspect of the mountains frightens him. 
The other reassures him in the following singular manner : 

Switzerland, he explains, is nothing but a vast kursaal, open 
from June to September, and managed by a company sitting in 
London and Geneva, with turnstiles before the glaciers, and 
hydraulic cars or railways to climb the mountains. To attract 
the English, a few peaks, such as the Jungfrau and Finsteraar- 
horn, have been allowed to preserve their appearance of danger, 
but which in reality does not exist. 

Remembering what he has already seen at the Rhigi-Kulm 
and elsewhere, Tartarin is ready to believe him. 

“But the crevasses, the terrible crevasses!” he exclaims. 
‘Suppose you fall in?” 

“ Why, you fall on the snow and don’t hurt yourself,” is the 
Impostor’s reply, “and always find at the bottom some porter or 
guide to pick you up, brush your coat, and ask whether Monsieur 
has any baggage.” 

“But how about the accident last year on the Wetterhorn ?” 
inquires Tartarin. 

Bompard, an employé of the company, by-the-by, smiles. 
‘We must have one now and then,” he replies, “or the English 
won’t come.” 

“ But the guides and the trayellers killed ?” 

“They are as well as possible, living abroad on a pension of 
the company.” 

Convinced at last of the entire absence of danger, Tartarin 
ascends the Jungfrau quite unconscious of the risks he is running. 

At Chamounix, our hero makes the acquaintance of a young 
Swede, who has been studying the philosophy of Hartmann and 
Schopenhauer with such singular success that only the tearful 
entreaties of his parents prevail upon him to refrain from suicide, 
close his books, and seek the tonic of travel. The contrast 
between the boisterously happy Tartarin and the sombre wretched- 
ness of this victim of pessimism is a most striking one. The hero of 
Tarascon and his friends, he remarks, are the only beings satisfied 
with living that he has met. “It’s in the race, young man!” 
exclaims Tartarin. ‘We're all the same down at Tarascon, le 
pays du bon Dieu. We sing from morning to night, and the 
rest of the time we dance the farondole ; like thus!” 

And the president cuts a double-shuffle, with all the grace of a 
big cockchafer unfolding his wings. 

This lively companion accompanies Bompard and Tartarin in 
the ascent of Mont Bianc. 

At the auberge which the commune of Chamounix have 
erected at the Grands Mulets, the host displays his dismal relics 
of past disasters, which has a most depressing effect on Tartarin, 
who endeavours to dispel his forebodings by persuading himself 
that at the time they occurred, the “ company ” had not organized 
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the ascents without danger. Whilst he is buried in these gloomy 
thoughts Bompard, the hero of Chimborazo, who is much terrified 
already, interrupts his reflections. 

“Tartarin! I hope we’ve had enough of this ridiculous 
adventure.” 

“Why! what do you mean?” inquires the president anxiously. 

The famous mountaineer of the Andes thereupon depicts the 
dangers of crevasses, avalanches, whirlwinds, awaiting him in the 
icy wilderness surrounding them. 

“ But, farceur! the company ? Isn’t Mont Blanc managed like 
the rest?” says Tartarin. 

But Bompard has forgotten his tarasconnade. The other 
reminds him of it. 

“ What!” he cries in horror. “You believed me? It was a 
joke. Entre gens de Tarascon, pas moins, on sait ce que parler 
veut dure.” 

Then for the first time Tartarin is aware how nearly his rash 
neck was broken on the Jungfrau. But it is too late, and, in 
spite of his fears and Bompard’s prayers, the president continues 
the ascent. Whilst they are tied together and half-way up the 
icy wall of a yawning crevasse, the young Swede, who is a few 
steps above Tartarin, suddenly stops. In vain the guides urge, 
and Tartarin entreats him to proceed. The situation is a fright- 
ful one. They are standing on the steps cut in the ice by the 
guides who have gone before. 

Gazing with wild eyes into the glaucous depths below, the 
young Swede exclaims : 

“ What a fall ifI left go!” 

* I should think so!” cries poor Tartarin, beside himself with 
fear : “ you would drag us down too. Do goon!” 

He budges not, but continues: “A splendid chance to have 
done with life, to enter into annihilation by the entrails of the 
earth, to roll from crevasse to crevasse like this!” and he kicks 
off a loose piece of ice which falls with an ominous crash. 

At this frightful moment Tartarin resumes his arguments in 
favour of existence, and never did pessimist and optimist argue 
under stranger conditions. “ Elle a du bon, que diantre!” he 
exclaims. “ At yourage! such a good-looking fellow too! What! 
you don’t believe in love ?” 

No; the Swede doesn’t believe in it. It’s a lie of the poets. 

Tartarin suggests the joys of a father alike to no purpose. 
Children are only a source of sorrow. “Since I have been in 
the world,” returns the demented pessimist, “my mother has 
never ceased weeping.” 

Here I must quote the author. 

“ ¢ Ecoutez, Otto, vous me connaissez, mon bon ami.’ 


**Et de toute l’expansion valeureuse de son ame, Tartarin 


s’épuise 4 ranimer, a frictionner 4 distance cette victime de 
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Schopenhauer et de Hartmann, deux polichinelles qu’il voudrait 
tenir au coin d’un bois, coquin de sort! pour leur faire payer tout 
le mal qu’ils ont fait 4 la jeunesse... . 

“Qu’on se représente, pendant cette discussion philosophique, 
la haute muraille de glace, froide, glauque, ruisselante, frolée d’ur 
rayon pale, et cette brochée de corps humains plaqués dessus en 
échelons, avec les sinistres gargouillements qui montent des 
profondeurs béantes et blanchatres, les jurons des guides, leurs 
ménaces de se détacher et d’abandonner leurs voyageurs.” 

Finally, however, seeing that his arguments cannot convince 
his companion, Tartarin suggests that he should throw himself 
from the extreme summit of Mont Blanc as a worthier end for 
so practical a philosopher, an argument which meets with the 
success it deserves and rescues them from their predicament. 

The guides, perceiving a high wind blowing on the summit, 
point out the danger of proceeding further, but nettled by the 
reproaches of the Swede, who declares he will go on alone, they 
follow him, leaving the other two to return alone. Whilst they 
are crouching under an overhanging rock for shelter from a sudden 
blast, Tartarin’s conscience pricks him, and the following touching 
scene ensues. 

‘Pardon me, Gonzague,” he says, “ for calling you a liar just now.” 

But the other, no doubt accustomed to it, remarks that it is a trifle. 

“T've less right than any one,” continues Tartarin magnani- 
mously, “ for I’ve told many in my time, and, at this supreme 
moment, I feel the necessity of unburdening my conscience 
and publicly confessing my impostures.” 

“ Impostures ? you!” exclaims Bompard. 

“Yes; listen, my friend. In the first place I’ve never killed 
any lions.” 

“T’m not surprised at that,” returns Bompard. “But why 
bother yourself for so little? It’s our sun that does it. We 
are born with a lie in our mouth. Have I ever told the truth 
since I’ve been in the world? As soon as I open my mouth mon 
Midi me monte comme une attaque. The people I talk of, I’ve 
never seen; the countries, I’ve never visited. In fact I hardly 
know what is true and what is not. I deceive myself.” 

“It is imagination!” sighs Tartarin. “We are liars from 
imagination.” A quality which will remind the reader of the 
“ instinct ” of Falstaff. 

Yet another disaster awaits our heroes. 

The weather clears up and they commence to descend, but by 
some means or other, when they are separated by a piece of ice, 
the rope becomes entangled, and in a frenzy of fear, expecting 
to be dragged over a precipice by the other, each man cuts the 
rope and runs away in the opposite direction, thinking he has 
sacrificed his friend’s life, and both a prey to remorse. 

The conclusion of the book is excessively droll. Tartarin 
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reaches Tarascon when a mass is being celebrated at the church. 
There is no longer any doubt, he thinks. The knell he hears is 
for Bompard. “Cain, where is thy brother?” it seems to say. 
‘“‘ Tartarin, where is Bompard?” So he slinks home a miserable 
man, and surely it is a dismal moment. Meanwhile all Tarascon 
is gathered together at the Alpine Club, where Bompard is, in 
solemn conclave, to give an account of the last moments of their 
lamented president. 

After informing his hearers how he and Tartarin reached the 
summit of Mont Blane alone, no guide daring to accompany 
them owing to the weather, he relates the awful fall of their 
president into a yawning abyss, and his own heroic but futile 
efforts to discover his remains. Pointing to a few hairs, a button, 
a buckle, and a fragment of jawbone, he exclaims in a voice 
broken with emotion, “That, gentlemen and dear fellow-citizens, 
is all that I have been abie to recover of our illustrious and 
beloved president. What is left the glacier will restore to us in 
forty years.” 

Here Tartarin, pale as a ghost, rushes in. 

“Vé! Tartarin!” 

“Té! Gonzague!” 

They fall into each other’s arms. Tableau! 

But this apparent premature resurrection does not create so 
much wonder as it would elsewhere. Tartarin is welcomed back 
to the sounds of his own funeral march, the band outside being 
unaware of the hero’s return, who thus, as it were, assists at his 
own obsequies, whilst Costecalde, green with envy, vacates the 
presidential chair he has usurped. So the curtain falls on one of 
the most amusing scenes ever imagined by a writer of fiction. 

It is reported—and if it be not true it is very cleverly invented 
—that a commercial traveller in the olive interest of a jocose 
disposition recently on a visit to Tarascon, inscribed his name as 
Alphonse Daudet in the visitors’ book of his hotel. Never was 
engineer more ignominiously hoisted by his own petard. The 
irate town rose as one man, hunted the unlucky joker through 
the historic streets, and doubtless would have inflicted speedy 
justice had not the police rescued the fugitive and seen him 
safely into the Paris express. 

Whether or not Tarascon pardon her delightful satirist, we 
strongly recommend his last work to every one in search of 
wholesome French literature. It is a marvel of high spirits and 
good humour, and does not contain a dull line. There is a 
smack of Falstaff about Tartarin ; he is a living, breathing man, 
not the psychological abstraction modern fiction is in the habit of 
offering us in his stead, but one with enough vitality to live and 
laugh in the reader’s memory. He stands on stronger legs than 
any hero we have met in recent romance, and we doubt if he will 
easily die. 
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WILL YOU REGRET? 


By MARIE CONNOR. 


I LAUNCH my bark upon Life’s troubled ocean, 

Where waves of storm and peace alternate roll ; 
Rising or falling, their eternal motion 

Is echoed in my ever restless soul. 
On, ever on, in sunlight or in sorrow, 

Flying before the winds of Time; and yet 
If o’er my head the waters close to-morrow, 

Will you regret ? 


| I cast my soul upon this world of chances: 
God’s greatest gift—stainless and fair and free. 
Ah! which, of all fantastic Fate’s romances, 
Will be allotted as its destiny ? 
Should hypocrites beguile, or Pleasure weave me 
Rose-chains that with Repentance’ tears are wet ; 
If sin and shame o’erwhelm, and Virtue leave me, 
Will you regret ? 





Will you await me in that dim Hereafter, 
Far from the ills of this terrestrial sphere ? 
Or sometimes listen, ’mid Elysian laughter, 
For accents that, perchance, you cared for here ? 
What though the heavens in judgment on me thundered, | 
Would you forgive my follies, and forget ? 
If through eternity we must be sundered, 


| Will you regret ? 




















FAITH: A WOMAN WITH A PAST. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 


By BEATRICE MAY BUTT, Author of “ Miss Molly,” &c. 





PART IL 
CHAPTER II. 


‘What love was ever as deep as a grave?” 


Drivinc homewards, an arm round each of the little boys as they 
stood up in the hansom watching with eager interest and com- 
menting loudly on everything that struck their fancy, Faith 
found herself thinking much the same thing. 

“If he is hard, perhaps he is right. I feel restless and very 
unhappy: perhaps it is, as he thinks, that this is the way to be 
happy, only I did not know it. Oh! 1 wish I felt more decided. 
I should like to shut my eyes and find some one had decided for 
me; I believe then I should be at rest; and that in itself would 
be happiness.” They were entering their own street, and the 
boys, with glad triumph, were recognizing and pointing out to 
each other the familiar landscape. 

** Will mother be at home ?” 

“Yes, dear, I think so. Shall I,” a new idea coming to her, 
—shall I go in and talk to Mrs. Aylmer? She is always kind 
and sympathetic, and Iamso troubled. No, no,” heaving a quick 
impatient sigh, “she would not understand, and she would only 
tell me that if I were married I should be much happier. 

“Mr. Gilbert is in the square!” again Bob’s voice disturbed her 
thoughts. She sent a hurried glance in his direction, as she fol- 
lowed the children up the steps; but when the door was opened, 
she turned resolutely back. 

“Go and take off your hats, dears: Iam going to speak to Mr. 
Gilbert.” 

* But it is tea-time.” 

“‘ Not for twenty minutes,” taking out her watch. “TI shall not 
be long.” 

Another still,damp evening was closing in as she crossed the 
few steps to the garden; the chill despondency of the place and 
hour were depressing, but she did not falter. 
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“T will go and apologize for leaving his note unanswered. He 
said he was going away, and wished to speak to me. There is no 
reason,” with momentary defiance of self, “for not hearing what 
he has to say. But——” A shadowy smile for a moment touched 
her lips as she pushed open the heavy iron gate; it was called 
forth by the memory of some words she had once somewhere read : 
‘A woman who hesitates has made up her mind.” 

“Have 1?” she thought, and paused a second. “ Perhaps, I 
suppose without knowing it, this is what I want to make me con- 
tent and like other women.” Only a second. 

The clanging of the gate attracted Mr. Gilbert’s attention, and 
he turned and, seeing, came to meet her. He was looking 
harassed and troubled when she first saw him ; but, on recognizing 
her, the gloom lightened, and he approached with a word of 
welcome. 

. “It was very good of you tocome. As you did not answer my 
note, I feared.” 

“JT had so little time,” she began; and then changing her 
sentence, “but that was not the reason. I did not know exactly 
what to say; so I thought I would wait until I returned.” 

“ But you would have written if I had left?” 

“ Are you going so soon ?” she answered. 

“Yes, I wish to leave as soon as possible; but I could not go 
without first seeing you. It is to tell you a story—will you 
listen now—it will not take me long?” 

He spoke hurriedly, and she glanced half-nervously round. 

“ To-morrow,” she began. 

“Tt will not take long,” he repeated ; “ but if you are unwilling 
to stay, I will write.” 

“No, speak,” she said gently; “it is not late.” And to herself 
she said, “I like him; I have always liked him. I will listen to 
his words—lI will give myself every chance; I wish to be convinced ; 
I wish to listen.” 

But the first words were scarcely those she expected. 

“Tam in a false position,” he began ; * I told you so last night ; 
you understood me. There is something I must tell you first, 
before even,” his voice falling—* before I say I love you.” 

She did not turn away, as he half feared, at the words ; on the 
contrary, she stood still as if expectantly, and then: 

‘You are poor,” she said gently; ‘so am I.” 

For a moment no word was spoken, and then: 

* Listen,” he began impetuously. “A yearagomy father died, 
and I said to my mother, there is one thing that I will attempt to 
set straight before I begin to live my own life. There is a woman 
who should have been where youare now—a woman who has chosen 
to suffer alone rather than let us help her. I will go and strive 
to find if there is a way which we have not yet thought of by which 
she would accept, if not help, sympathy. And she bade me go.” 
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His voice did not change or falter. He did not move a step 
nearer: and as for his listener, she never stirred, she was listening, 
because she clasped and unclasped her hands as if in pain, but she 
did not look up. 

“‘T came here,” he said, “and made your acquaintance, meaning 
to find out the way, and so drifted on week by week, until I found 
that Iloved you. Last night I was tempted, and again to-day, to 
speak of my love first and this afterwards, but it would not have 
been fair ; but now you know, do not take from me the friendship 
you gave to Henry Gilbert ; let me plead my own cause now.” 

She was silent, but through the silence the facts were adjusting 
themselves. Yes, this was the echo of the voice that first made her 
girlish heart beat ; the likeness which had attracted at first, and 
which had seemed so unaccountable, was explained. She knew 
now the attraction which had lain for her in his gentle utterances. 
It was a shadow out of that buried past which had been so dear. 
And now as she listened, his words seemed to push the present 
aside: the dark bare laburnum boughs, that hung listlessly over- 
head, vanished ; the dreary little square garden opened and 
widened out; the dull foggy sky was gone, so was the sad woman 
in the shabby black gown; and in place thereof was a glorious 
July afternoon, blue sky overhead, with little fleecy white clouds 
floating across it; a garden full of roses, with tall trees casting 
shifting shadows on to softest turf, where stood a girl, young and 
happy, in the first bloom of seventeen, listening to a tender 
love-story from the lips of a man who held her hand in his 
and smiled softly on her the while. 

That was the reality; this mingling of past and present, of true 
and false, was confusing and hard to understand; there was a 
difference, and she felt the tears coming into her eyes in longing 
for the safe sheltering love that had been hers. And with the 
tears the vision vanished; the glad girl in her white dress, listening 
to the new and entrancing tale, was gone, and she was standing 
once more by Henry Gilbert’s side. 

“Oh, I cannot!” she half sobbed. “ Have I misled you also ?— 
but if I did do so I misled myself as well. When I liked to 
be with you, it was the past I saw in you, though I did not 
know it.” 

“No, you are not to blame,” he said kindly; “ you never de- 
ceived me. I didnot think you loved me, though I hoped perhaps 
you might. But I could not stay any longer, and I could not 
leave without telling you the truth. Do not be angry ——” 

“ Angry ?” she interrupted, and he saw she was crying. “ I never 
knew till to-day that I have been proud; but now I knowit: may 
I go and see your mother? Others think Iam morbid, and you 
prove I am proud.” 

She turned slowly away, he still by her side. But at the gate 
he paused, and held out his hand. 
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*“ T shall say good-night,” he said, “and good-bye. I am going 
home.” 

“Home ?” she repeated. 

“Yes, to y 

“To Isleham,” she finished quietly. “Iam glad you will be 
happier there.” 

“ Not very happy,” he said. 

“ Yes, happy,” she replied, “ because you must be very good to 
have taken so much trouble to find out about me. You have 
made me feel very much ashamed of having stood aside from his 
relations for so long. It was not trusting you, and I might have 
guessed that his friends would have been good.” 

“ Thank you,” he answered gravely. “It is worth a great deal 
to have heard you say that. I am satisfied with my attempt.” 

“If only——” she began. 

“Tf only,” and he smiled a little—“if I had rested there; but I 
am not sure that I grudge the rest. You are worth,” his voice 
faltered slightly, “ all the trouble and all the love.” 

‘“‘T wish,” she said gently, and she took his hand in both of hers, 
“J wish I could return it.” 

Another man, perhaps, would have argued from the words, the 
action, and the soft tearful eyes raised to his that there was yet 
hope; but this man did not—not because he thought all love was 
dead within her. It was his likeness to her buried dream that 
had been the connecting link between them, and he felt that, with 
the avowal of his true self, she had comprehended the tenderness 
that had drawn her towards him. But the comprehension widened 
the distance at once, and that he also felt. 

But in the dull February twilight he lifted the hands he held 
and kissed them, then in silence pushed open the gate, leaving 
her to pass out, and in silence was turning away, when she came 
a step nearer, and 

“ Good-bye,” she faltered. ‘Do not blame me if I deceived 
you; I also deceived myself. I do not defend myself”—a pause, 
and then a little breathless silence; “ I wanted to be happier.” 

Her voice faltered, and her eyes fell, but his kind clasp 
tightened on the hand he held. 

“Do not mistake the way, dear,” he said, “and you will be 
happy yet.” 

So perturbed was she—and Miss Delaval was not. prone to per- 
turbation—that when she arrived in her own room she asked the 
nurse to give the little boys their tea; one of her duties that she 
was too fond of to relinquish without due cause. But children 
ask such inconvenient questions, and a glimpse of her white face 
and tearful eyes in the glass decided her, though temptation in 
the shape of frequent knocks at the door and eager little voices 
assailed her more than once. 

But after a time silence succeeded the noisy nursery tea next 
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door; the children had evidently gone downstairs ; it grew darker 
and darker, but still she never stirred from the chair into which 
she had thrown herself. 

It seemed to her that all her life was passing in review before 
her, and that even now she could not see where she had made 
the mistakes; and yet the state at which she had arrived must 
surely be the result of a mistake. 

“I feel so helpless,” she cried; “Ido not understand myself. 
Never before have I felt like this.” 

She lifted her hands to her aching forehead, pushing away the 
hair. 

“He did try to advise me. I understood what he meant, and 
I did try to follow his counsel. He was very hard,” she said 
slowly, “ but he did not mean to be unkind.” 

The tears were again falling, and in order to check them she 
rose and began pacing the small dark room. 

But she had not taken many turns before she stopped with a 
little startled cry. The time had passed all unobserved ; but 
now she sought hastily for matches and lighted a candle, and 
then lifted her hand to its gleam, almost as if expecting it would 
conjure back what she sought. 

But no; her ring was gone! 
Steadied in a moment, it seemed as if her other troubles were 


forgotten. 

“Let me think,” she began, “ when I saw it last. I must have 
pulled it off with my glove.” 

The gloves were on the table, but no discovery rewarded her 
search ; and think as she might, she could remember so little. 
Sometimes she seemed to see herself standing gloveless as she 
talked to Henry Gilbert in the garden, and sometimes she felt 
as if she had not taken them off till she had entered her own 
room. 

‘“‘T shall never find it!” she said hopelessly; and then a minute 
later, “Oh! it cannot be lost!” But all the most careful 
searching in every corner, likely and unlikely, failed to discover it. 

She went to the nursery and told the kind old nurse about her 
loss, and she promised she would set the maids to hunt through 
the house. 

“Don’t fret,” she said kindly ; “you look very tired; go and 
get your supper—it is in the schoolroom: never fear but that it 
will be found.” 

“J don’t want anything,” Miss Delaval answered; “my head 
aches, and [ am tired.” 

“Well, let me get you a cup of tea; you will only make it 
worse.” 

She sat by the nursery fire and drank it, and felt warmer after- 
wards. But having drunk it, she returned to the search, notwith- 


standing all the nurse’s persuasions. 
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“TI could not stay still,” she said apologetically; “I must try 
and find it before I go to bed.” 

She went into the schoolroom and wandered about, striving 
to recall whether she had noticed it before she went out; but all 
attempt at thought seemed impossible. 

The fire had gone out; the burnt-out embers looked chill and 
miserable; and a minute or two later, overcome by the scarcely 
understood pain, she sank down into a chair, the slow tears 
coming into her eyes. 

A few minutes later the opening of the door and the entrance 
of a maid disturbed her. 

“ Mrs. Aylmer would be much obliged if you would go to the 
library for a few minutes.” 

* Yes, I will go.” 

Almost mechanically Faith rose up to obey the girl’s message. 
If she thought at all, it was a sort of relief to be obliged to rouse 
herself from the painful cloud of trouble that had enveloped her. 

She went slowly downstairs, passing the drawing-room with a 
momentary wonder, but probably it was some message that 
Mrs. Aylmer was unwilling to deliver in family conclave. 

The girl had certainly said the library. So thinking, she 
opened the door and entered, to find that its sole occupant 
was Mr. Courthope. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, seeing him. “I uaderstood Mrs. 
Aylmer was here, and had sent for me.” 

“No, it was I,” he began, and then paused, as if struck by her 
appearance, and rising from the table where he had been writing, 
moved a few steps towards her. 

And at his look and pause she all at once became aware of her 
roughened hair and tearful eyes; became aware how tired and 
miserable and cold she was. 

It was not often she coloured, but now a wave of red swept up 
into her cheeks, and she began nervously, with a hand that 
trembled, to smooth her ruffled locks. 

“TI feel very untidy,” she said, half turning away as she spoke, 
“but I thought every one was out.” 

“You look very tired,” he answered, “and cold,” he added, 
closing the door behind her, and for a moment touching her hand 
with his. ‘Come, now that you have proved every one is not out, 
and sit down by this cheerful fire.” 

He pushed a chair nearer to the blaze. 

‘“‘ My sister was here a moment ago, and I told her, as she went 
up, to ask you to come here, because I have found something that 
I believe to be yours.” 

“ My ring?” half rising from her seat. 

“ Your ring; but you must not be in such a hurry. The great 
thing is to know it is safe.” 

“Where did you find it?” 
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“T found it just outside this door, as I was coming in after 


dinner.” 
“Oh, how glad Iam!” There was a little catch in her voice 


like a sob. “I have been seeking for it ever since I came in: I 
had given up all hope of ever seeing it again.” 

“And while you were looking for it, you let your fire go out ?” 

“Yes; but I was too miserable to think of that,” and she smiled 
a little soft smile. 

He was standing by the fireplace, looking down at her, in his 
hand the narrow black serpent with its shining diamond. 

“Where did you get it?” he asked. 

Words of apology were ready to follow, for he expected she 
would resent his question ; but instead she answered directly and 
quite gently, though without lifting her eyes : 

“ After he died, his aunt gave it to me, in memory of him. His 
name is inside.” 

She did not seem to think any explanations were necessary. 
She evidently supposed that his sister had told him the story. 

He lifted the ring, so that the light from the candle on the 
mantleshelf fell on the engraved words— 


HENRY WENTWORTH. 


“ Emblems of eternity,” he said slowly—* the serpent and the 
diamond, which it is beyond the power of man to change. Do you 
think, then, that this is the future he would have chosen for you?” 

She gave no sign that she heard, at first; but after a few 
moments she raised her eyes to his, and, “No,” she said slowly, 
“I do not mind your saying hard things to me, but do not say 
them of him; he was unselfish and good, and wished only to 
make me happy.” 

“ And he succeeded ?” 

“ T have never known any happiness,” she cried, low and quickly, 
“since he died.” 

Something like pity crept into his dark eyes, and softened 
them, at her words. Then he walked across the room and came 
back to her side, an open letter in his hand. 

“ This,” he said, “tells me the story that you heard this after- 
noon ; is it not so?” 

She glanced at it for a moment. 

“Ten.” 

** And did you find the story unpardonable ?” 

She did not answer, but rose up and took a step towards the 
door. 

“You told me this afternoon I was hard,” he said slowly, 
“perhaps I am; but—surely so are you.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“This, that you will not forgive, and are proud that you 
will not forgive anything that approaches deception, even though 
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it were the result of circumstances more than of premedita- 
tion. There, I tell you frankly what I think. Nothing, no one, 
will prevent you from acting up to your preconceived theories 
of what life ought to be, however mad or foolish they may be.” 

When he began to speak, she stood still; and when he had 
finished, an angry colour flamed up into her cheeks. 

“Tt amuses you,” she said, speaking vehemently, “to criticize 
and analyze people’s thoughts and feelings, and watch them as if 
you were at a play; but you have not succeeded as well as you 
think. I don’t know why I should care that you think wrongly of 
me—after all it matters very little; but you have said so much 
that you may as wellsay more. What your reason is I do not 
know, but you wished me to marry Henry Gilbert, and now, 
apparently, you have decided that it is from an unkind, wicked, 
unworthy motive that I will not. You are cruel and unjust, as 
well as hard.” 

This Faith Delaval was quite different from the one he had 
known. It was neither the quiet self-reliant woman he had first 
met, nor the tired miserable woman who had entered the library 
ten minutes ago. No; there was something new in the angry 
flush on the thin cheeks, the resentful thrill in the voice. But 
as he watched, almost before he had time to collect his thoughts 
for an answer, she was calmer again, though the quickened 
breathing told that the storm had not quite subsided. 

She made a faint attempt ata smile as she looked into his 
calm, impassive face. 

“It is very unnecessary to work oneself up into a passion—I 
have not done such a thing for years; after all, your misunder- 
standing my motives is but a trifle.” 

He did not answer; he was leaning against the mantleshelf, 
looking thoughtfully into the fire-blaze. Noting his abstraction,. 
she half hesitated, and then turning back, “Do not be angry 
with me,” she said quickly, “ because I accused you of something 
like unkindness; remember you accused me first. I was angry 
for the minute, but I do not forget you have often been very kind 
tome. I have too few friends to wish to quarrel with any of 
them.” 

“I don’t think you care much for friends,” he said quietly. 

“You are very much mistaken,” she answered, and her voice 
faltered for a second. “You say that,” she went on directly, 
“because of that,” pointing to Mr. Gilbert’s note—“ because of 
his going away; but it was not his friendship I refused.” 

“ Refusing it does not seem to have made you very happy.” 
He turned and faced her as he spoke, and when he did so her eyes 
wavered away from his, and she half turned to go; but she paused. 
again at his next words: “I do not understand you.” 

“ That is not surprising,” she said, low and quickly: “I do not 
understand myself.” 


TT 2 
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Her words barely reached him, for she was moving to the door 
as she spoke. She had taken hold of the handle when, with a few 
hasty steps, Mr. Courthope stood by her side. 

“Then, if such be the case,” he said, “if that be true, I shall 
interpret your misunderstanding as seems best tome. I believe,” 
laying his hand on her shoulder, “ J could make you happy.” 

At his words, his touch, she looked up bewildered; then, as if 
instinctively : 

“Let me go,” she began, striving to open the door; but her 
effort was ineffectual, for he had placed himself with his back 
against it, so that she could not pass him. 

“ No, you shall hear me,” he said; “ you shall not escape thus. 
Listen; you have accused me of amusing myself with theories 
respecting you, and I tell you frankly I did not know the cause 
of my interest until you left me to-day, and I thought you were 
going to marry Mr. Gilbert. When I read his letter I was 
relieved, but even then I did not know why. I have been a fool 
perhaps,” with a short, uneasy laugh; “ but I confess it, and you 
shall hear me now.” 

“ Not now,” she began. Her voice was not very steady, and he 
could see her tightly clasped hands were trembling. 

“Yes, now,” seizing the advantage her faltering words afforded. 
“Say nothing unless you like, but listen. I love you. It seems 
to me now I have always loved you. You do not believe me,” as 
he saw her faintly shake her head; “and why? Because I am 
so much older than you are; because I did not discover it before, 
or because you do not wish to acknowledge it ?” 

“© No, no,” she said quickly, “ no, it is not true.” 

“You shall not say that again;” and his voice grew hard. 
“ Faith, look up and judge me; ” but as she did not obey, he took 
her hands in his, “look up,” he said again. 

It seemed as if she obeyed mechanically; but when she lifted 
her troubled eyes to his, “I love you,” he said again; “ you know 
Ido. You must believe me!” 

His eyes, dark and passionate, were looking into hers; but her 
head drooped, and she strove to free her hands. 

“ Say you believe me,” he said very low. 

“ Tet me go,” she pleaded 

“ Not unless you say that.” 

“Oh, I believe you,” she cried, moving back a step; her first 
thought still seemed to be to escape, for she glanced towards the 
door by which he still stood, and then as if, that avenue closed, 
despair had seized her, she sank back in the chair where she had 
previously been seated, and, covering her face with her hands, 
burst into tears. 

It was an unexpected move, perhaps, by herself as much as by 
him; but she was overwrought and overtired, and the tears 
seemed to come so easily. He watched her for a second, then 
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he crossed the floor to where she sat, and knelt down by her 
side. 

** You foolish child!” he said gently. Then putting his arm 
around her, he drew her nearer to him, softly smoothing, as he 
spoke, the roughened hair. “I thought that you never cried, nor 
did anything so weak and foolish, but were always strong and 
brave and cold.” 

“T did not think that you cared—could care,” she amended. 

‘* Neither did I.” 

Her own words or his curt answer served to check her tears ; she 
freed herself, rising up and taking two or three swift steps away 
from him. 

““T was very tired,” she said nervously, not meeting his eyes. 

“ Only tired ?” he asked. 

He was standing up also as he put his question. 

“‘ Only tired,” she repeated in a faint undecided voice. 

“ Then I will not detain you any longer. All I have to say will 
keep; indeed, I dare say it would be wiser if it were never said 
at all.” 

He walked back to the writing-table, where he was seated when 
she made her appearance, and as he did so there was a loud ring 
at the front door. “And that means,” he went on in his ordinary 
tones, “that it is nine o’clock, and Miss Taylor has arrived. Mrs. 
Aylmer told me to be ready then, and the fatal hour has over- 
taken us, and she—my sister I mean—would not, I fear, forgive 
my absence. He had seated himself on the edge of the writing- 
table, and when he had spoken he gave one quick glance in her 
direction. 

She had not moved—she was still standing motionless ; but she 
had heard, for when he had ceased speaking, she looked at him. 

There was something in the look that touched him. Was she 
weighing these words with those that had gone before, or what 
was it that had brought that hurt, troubled expression into her 
eyes ?” 

“T will risk her anger,” he said slowly, “on one condition—if 
you will stay here ten minutes longer. “Tis for you to choose.” 

It almost seemed as if her choice were made as he spoke, for 
without a word she continued her walk towards the door, had 
reached it before she paused again. 

His dark eyes watched her first few slow steps, then with a 
quick, impatient sigh he drew the chair up to the table and took 
a pen, drawing again towards him the letter he had been at work 
upon when she had interrupted him. 

With her hand on the lock, Faith looked back at his quiet 
figure. 

a Choose!” the word seemed echoing through the small silent 


room. 
A minute later she was standing behind his chair, and, arrived 
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there, she rested one hand on the arm of it as if for support ; then, 
as he did not speak, “I have come back,” she said in a low 
hurried voice. 

He laid his hand on the one which rested on his chair. 

“To stay?” he asked gently. ‘I wonder what took you away 
just now, and I wonder still more why you have come back. Tell 
me,” he said, essaying to draw her a little nearer to him, “ will 
you?” 

“You are stronger than I am,” laying her hand caressingly on 
his coat-sleeve. 

“Yes, I am stronger than you are; but you speak as if I had 
abused my strength.” 

“ No, no,” resting both hands on his shoulder, “I like it; it 
seems to rest me.” 

“ Rest and trust ?” His eyes, steady and dark, looked into hers. 
“Ts that all?” 

“No,” she faltered, her eyes wavering away from his, and her 
head drooping until her face was hidden in the hands clasped on 
his shoulder. 

“ Well, what is it, then ?” 

“Love!” The word came low and unsteadily, but he heard it, 
perhaps guessed what it cost by the red flame of colour that 
sprang into her white cheeks, and he asked nothing further. 

He took her hands in his, despite her weak resistance, and 
standing up drew her into his arms, and held her thus pressed 
closely against his quick-beating heart. 

All the rest that love can give seemed hers as she stood thus, 
quiet and passive, in his strong embrace. She did not move or 
speak, only listened to his tender words, was conscious of the 
kind hand that smoothed back the hair from her aching forehead. 
He also was conscious, in her soft abandonment, of the acknow- 
ledgment that in his strength she had found peace. 

Once he strove to make her raise her face, but she resisted, 
drawing his hand down until it rested against her flushed cheeks, 
until he was sensible of her quickened breathing and of the 
passionate pulsations of her heart. Then he stooped and kissed 
once the roughened dark head where it rested against his breast. 
* Dear child!” he said fondly. But with his tender words mingled 
no faint shadow of the past, through them came no faint reminders 
of those other love-words spoken to that white-robed girl under 
the shadow of the trees in the sunny garden at Isleham. No; it 
seemed as if that were a past into which she had never entered, 
but that she, this Faith Delaval who was standing here now, had 
always been the girl in the shabby black dress for whom these 
soft words were creating paradise—a paradise of which no faint 
foreshadowing reminders had ever been. 

In one minute it seemed as if that tender love that was 
buried in Henry Wentworth’s grave had passed away into a 
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shadowy twilight, where this great warm passion made it seem 
tenderer, fainter still. 

With a sigh she released herself from his arms moving away, 
saying something about the ten minutes he had promised her 
being over. 

He glanced at his watch and half smiled; yes, it was late, he 
must go, if it were only to apologize for his absence. 

“ And you ?” he said. 

“Tam going upstairs,” she answered. 

“ Not to sit by the extinct fire, I hope, but to go to hed.” 

“Yes,” she replied, vaguely. Her eyes, tender and sweet, were 
looking into his. 

** What are you longing to say?” he remarked. “Do you want 
to beg me not to flirt with Miss Taylor ?—because it is not neces- 
sary, I assure you.” 

“ No,” with a little smile ; “I suppose I am only wondering how 
much is true.” 

“Do not wonder,” he said, “rest ; I will try and explain it better 
to-morrow.” 

She did not smile at his words, but came a step nearer. 

“ Well?” he asked again. 

“It was for my ring,” she said ; “I had forgotten it.” 

It was on the mantleshelf, where he had first put it, and she 
stretched out her hand to take it. 

“No, do not,” he said quickly, as if only just reading her 
intention, and patting out his hand as if to prevent her. 

**T miss it,” she said, looking at her hand; “1 have worn it so 
long.” 

«Then will you wear mine instead?” and she looked up, 
startled at the change in his voice, which had grown strange and 
troubled. “ Do not put that one on again, I beg of you. It is very 
foolish, but I hate to be reminded that you have a past in which 
I have no share.” 

Without a word she gave him the slender black circlet. 

“ Do not hate it,” she gently said. ‘“To-night is the first time 
I have ever been able to look back upon it without pain.” 

His voice was not quite steady, as— 

“ Nevertheless, you will wear mine instead ?” he asked, drawing 
it off his finger, and taking her slender hand in his. 

“It seems very strange,” she said, looking at the gold band 
with the dark seal, on which were engraved two cross swords, and 
underneath the words, “ Jusqu’a la mort.” 

He repeated the words significantly. “You are not afraid?” 
he asked. 

“‘ No,” she said softly, “ I am not afraid of anything with you.” 

“Good night, dear child,” he said tenderly. “I will keep 
this,” slipping her ring on to his watch-chain. “Some day you 
shall have it back. Good-night again,” loosing her hand. “I 
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do not ask for anything, not even,” smiling a little, “though I am 
stronger than you—or, perhaps, because you say that 1am. Iam 
quite content when you say you love and trust me, but some day 
you will love me more, and so will not fear my kisses.” 

Thus speaking, he bent his head and rested his lips lightly on 
the hand he had once more taken. 

But at those words she took a step nearer to him, clasping her 
soft arms about his neck, lifting her trembling lips to his. 

“No, kiss me now,” she whispered. 

He took her in his arms then, holding her closely to his heart, 
and kissed her cheeks and lips. 

“You see,” she said with a faint smile, “I never seem to know 
what I want. It is very difficult to please any one who is so 
uncertain. But indeed it was not wilfulness; it was only when 
you turned away that I knew it was your love I longed for.” 

“It seems to me,” he answered, “that neither of us knew 
exactly what we wanted, did we ?—but it must have been this.” 

“ Yes,” softly, “I understand it now ; it was this!” 


Mrs. Aylmer was extremely grateful when at last the door 
opened to admit her brother; she had begun to fear he was going 
to play her false, and not appear at all. But he came, and they 
had a bright pleasant hour whilst Miss Taylor awaited the maid 
who was to take her home. Every one seemed in exceptionally 
good spirits, and Robert Aylmer vouchsafed afterwards that really 
Dick was the only man he knew who could make an hour of Miss 
Taylor’s society not dull. ‘ Which shows,” he added, “how he 
ought, for the welfare of the world at large, to cultivate it.” 

But only by the loving sisterly eyes of Fanny Aylmer was it 
observed that her brother's signet-ring was absent from its accus- 
tomed place, and that on his watch-chain was a slender black 
circlet, whose flashing diamond she had often watched gleaming 
on the hand of a grey-eyed girl that she had learned to love. 


THE END. 











THAT POOR LETTER “G.” 
By NORMAN PEARSON. 





HE ways of Fashion are truly inscrutable. Her dominion is a 
unique combination of pontifical infallibility and irresponsible 
caprice; but from long usage a submissive world obeys with 
barely a murmur, and she rules her empire with a rod of iron. 
Open revolt would be hopeless as well as indecorous, but re- 
spectful criticism may perhaps lift up its voice. 

The proprieties of polite speech fall naturally within the 
jurisdiction of fashion, and Londoners, as her very élite, are 
accustomed to criticize with much easy condescension the errors 
and barbarities of the dialects of the vulgar. But quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes? For Londoners are by no means immaculate 
themselves, and even in high places the trail of the serpent is 
over the language of the fashionable. 

‘Will your royal highness open your royal lips and say 
‘oblige ’?” was the rebuke administered by Kemble to a dis- 
tinguished pupil who had pronounced the word “obleege” 
according to the fashionable affectation of the day. A corruption 
of this kind is pure cussedness, but it has at any rate the poor 
merit of being deliberate. While some of the modern mannerisms 
of diction amount to a positive consecration of slovenliness. 

Fashion at various times has played some strange freaks with 
the alphabet, and whether from mere caprice or from some more 
solid reason unrevealed to the crowd, she does not deal even- 
handed justice to all its letters. ‘ G”isa conspicuous sufferer in 
this respect. The sanctity of the letter ‘ H ” is socially regarded as 
of higher importance than most of the cardinal virtues; and this 
is quite as it should be. But it has not always enjoyed its present 
repute, and has passed through some “ malign vicissitudes ” in the 
earlier stages of its career. The classical Greeks abolished it 
altogether, though sympathy may take comfort from Dr. 
Wordsworth’s assurance that “ antiquiores Greci” employed it in 
its present form. But even with the Greeks, “ H” though absent 
in the flesh, so to speak, was present in the spirit, and was duly 
honoured under the guise ofa breathing. ‘ G” onthe other hand, 
has always been a poor creature, kicked about from pillar to post 
with the scantiest ceremony in the world. It has been forced to 
share its birthright with “ C ” and “ K,” and was often shouldered out 
altogether by one or the other of them. “Caius” is familiar to 
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everyone, on Dr. Arnold’s authority, as a person of ready resource, 
large taste and varied accomplishments. Whether he is engaged 
in pointing out that it was all over with the army, or in such 
works of solid utility as building a wall, or in the lighter social 
duty of eating that he may live, Caius is always well to the fore. 
But the ancestral Gaius has been banished to an ignoble obscurity, 
which even the latter fame of the jurisconsult is powerless to dispel. 

In modern times both “ G” and “ H” suffer much from the lower 
orders of society, but * H ” is fairly safe from outrage among the 
educated classes. Not so with “G,” which frequently meets with 
the worst treatment in the lips of the fashionable. The coster- 
monger or the charwoman may turn “ nothing” into “nothink” 
for the sake of emphasis or for emotional relief. But where the 
proletarian mutilates or modifies his final “ G,” the patrician is apt 
to snuff it out altogether, and his conversation is often a perfect 
massacre of innocents. The man who talks about “’unting” will 
be set down at once as a hopeless vulgarian. But the most 
scornful of his critics are probably quite free from any unworthy 
prejudice on the subject of “ huntin’;” while “ dancin’,” “ shoot- 
in’,” “ ridin’,” “ cursin’,”  swearin’,” and other national pastimes 
pass current without the slightest protest. Even the middle of 
a word is not always a safe refuge for this unhappy letter, and 
people who would faint at the mention of “’Urlingham” will 
discourse about “ Hurlin’ham ” without a wince. 

There isa special hardship too about the elision of “G,” inasmuch 
as there is no hope for reparation elsewhere. “ H” is far more 
fortunate in this respect, and probably in the long run has not 
much to complain of. The aspirate which the cabman borrows 
from his “’orse” is restored to the “hinfamous” or “ hugly” 
which he bestows couversationally on his fare. But there is no 
such prospect before the elided “G,” which is left to perish where 
it falls. 

To a mind unaccustomed to subtle distinctions it is not alto- 
gether easy to understand why the suppression of a “ G” should 
escape the social damnation which falls upon the miscreant who 
misplaces an “H.” It is whispered that Royalty takes the lead in 
this direction ; in which case the obvious reflection is, that the 
sooner Royalty mends its ways the better. But even if this may 
pass as an explanation, it certainly does not suffice as an excuse, 
though it furnishes a refreshing proof that British snobbery still 
retains its traditional vigour. But be this as it may, there is an 
incompleteness about our present practice which certainly ought 
to be remedied —a project which deserves the attention of Jubilee 
reformers. If the Queen’s English is to be docked of a certain 
number of its “G's,” Jet us do the fell deed thoroughly while we 
are about it; let us bury this latest victim of phonetic decay in a 
decent oblivion, and let us boldly recast our spellin’ to suit our 
purer style of pronouncin’. 























A GALLING CHAIN. 


By Mrs. HOUSTOUN, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ RECOMMENDED TO MERCY,” ETC., ETC. 


HAT “they ne'er pardon who have done the wrong,” is one of 
the most painful aphorisms of which those who have lived 
long in the world, and who have been careful students of human 
nature, are forced to acknowledge the truth. The strong dislike 
to and prejudice against the Irish people which is so universally 
felt by English men and women is to my thinking one of the most 
striking proofs existent that “Glorious John,” when he gave to 
posterity the line quoted above, had looked with a far-seeing eye 
into the human heart. 

The wrongs done to Ireland by England date from the conquest 
of the former country in the year 1172 by Henry II., permission 
to invade the neighbouring island having been given to the king 
some seven years previously by Pope Adrian IV. It is not 
my purpose to dwell in detail in these few pages on the various 
wrongs of which Ireland has during more than seven centuries 
been the victim. That there have been during that period many 
and formidable risings against British rule is a fact of which 
history informs us; nor can we wonder greatly at these results. 
Ireland has been treated ever since her subjugation, not as a 
sister and a friend, but as a slave and a possible enemy; and I 
may perhaps here be allowed to suggest that the state of Ireland 
at present is, after more than seven centuries of possession, a 
standing disgrace to England’s power of governing ; and the dis- 
grace is all the greater in that the people whom she was called 
upon to rule are gifted with national characteristics which ought 
to have rendered them a source of pride to their conquerors instead 
of one of perpetual difficulty and danger. Very little is known 
by the English generally of the early history of the sister island, 
and to most it will be news to hear that long before England had 
emerged from what may be called the dark days of barbarism and 
ignorance, Ireland was a Christian country, and could boast of her 
colleges, to which young men from the enlightened portions of the 
Continent came for instruction in various branches of education. 
That they were a brave and a warlike race is amply shown, not 
only by their descents, between the fourth and fifth centuries, 
on Britain and Gaul, but from the manner in which they defended 
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their country under the attacks of the Northumbrians and Nor- 
wegians, by whom the island was repeatedly ravaged. The battle 
of Clontarf, in which Brien Boru, the king, although victorious, 
was, in the year 1014, killed, is still held as an anniversary of 
glory by the Celts, as is also the fight in which Malachi, the suc- 
cessor of Brien Boru, defeated the Norwegians, who, under 
Magnus III., invaded in 1103 the defenceless little island. 
Long before the birth of Christ there were orders of chivalry in 
Ireland. One of these was the hereditary order called the Knights 
of the Red Branch; and attached to it was a large hospital founded 
for the sick knights and soldiers, which was called the “ House 
of the Sorrowful Soldiers.” I mention these facts to show how far 
ahead of their conquerors were, in times long since departed, the 
now despised and downtrodden Celts; and if, as is truly the case, 
they still cherish the memory—for they are an imaginative people 
and a tenacious—of the days of old, 


“When Malachi wore the collar of gold 
Which she won from the proud invader,” 


how inexpressibly bitter must have been to a high-spirited people 
the galling chain of harsh and pitiless bondage to which by their 
conquerors they were subjected. Their lands were confiscated for 
the benefit of English adventurers. Their monasteries were de- 
stroyed and a price set upon the heads of their priests. To killan 
Irishman was accounted no crime; and, to crown all, and when 
after centuries of oppression and mis-rule, the country was show- 
ing signs of dawning prosperity, her manufactures and her then 
flourishing industries were by the Acts of the English Parliament 
effectually suppressed. It would seem that the reigns of British 
queens have not been influential, as regards the Irish people, for 
good. Of Elizabeth’s barbarous policy and eke of the nineteenth 
century Coercion Acts I will say more anon ; and it was in the reign 
of Queen Anne that the deed of which I have just made mention 
was done. It was contrary to the policy of England that Irish 
manufacturers and shipowners should enter into competition with 
her own people, and they were therefore suppressed. Many thriv- 
ing woollen mills had been established in Ulster, but the English 
woollen interests having to be considered, the Irish were forbidden 
to send any wool, raw or manufactured, to any foreign country or 
to any of England’s colonies. This gave a crushing blow to Irish 
industry. It fell with tremendous force, not only on the mill 
owners, sheep graziers and weavers, but on the numbers who had 
formerly been able to gain a livelihood by working in the factories. 
But the most disastrous blow to Irish industry was the suppression 
of her shipbuilding trade, which at one time rivalled that of Eng- 
land. Nor did even her linen industry escape from the devastating 
hand of the English government, for Saxon selfishness and jealousy 
devised means for crippling an industry which otherwise would 
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have grown and flourished. Long ere this Ireland had been for- 
bidden to take her cattle, pigs, butter, and cheese to the English 
market, and it was in consequence of this mandate that Irish 
farmers turned their lands into pastures for the breeding of sheep, 
the result of this change being the woollen manufactures of which 
I have just written, and which were so ruthlessly interfered with 
by the English government of the day. 

And now have J not said enough to prove that it is owing to 
the selfish and short-sighted policy of their conquerors that the 
Irish peasantry have been driven to find in the possession of land 
(let the acreage of that land be many or few) their sole means of 
support ? Will it not also be admitted that agrarian crimes, as 
they are called—and there are not many of other kinds of which 
the Irish can be accused as guilty—should therefore by rights be 
looked upon, even by English law-makers, with a certain amount 
of leniency ? 

It formed part of the policy of “ good Queen Bess,” as that 
cruel virgin sovereign is to this day (wonderful to relate) called, 
to entirely depopulate the sister island, her intention being to 
replace the murdered inhabitants of the country by Protestants 
of her own choosing. To further this end she sent trusted 
generals to the ill-fated island, her orders being that every man, 
woman and child should be put to death. I have before me a 
despatch, copied from the English State Papers, sent by the then 
Governor of Connaught, in the year 1576, to Queen Elizabeth. It 
runs as follows : “ At Christmas I headed a military march through 
the country, and finding that leniency was of no use, I resolved 
to destroy everything by fire and sword, sparing neither young 
nor old. I burnt their crops and houses, and put to the sword 
every human being that could be found. Amongst others we 
have slain sixty of their most important leaders. Two of those 
leaders had begged me to spare, if not their own lives, at least 
those of the common people ; but I easily saw that this was but a 
trick to gain time, and I immediately gave orders to burn or 
destroy men and women, cattle, crops, and all. It was done in a 
storm of rain and hail, which is very convenient weather for such 
operations, as these people are then more easy to manage,” &c., 
&e., &e. 

Whilst the accursed work of extermination was in progress, and 
whilst, in addition to those who were put to death, many Irish 
were sent as slaves to the West India Islands, the younger sons 
of English noble families were invited by proclamation to choose 
their share of the spoil, and to them, as well as to former servants 
of Queen Elizabeth, grants of confiscated land were given, to the 
exclusion for all time of the Irish owners of the soil. Can we 
wonder that a people, harassed by penal laws, and harried and 
driven by the exactions of absentee rack-renters, should from time 
to time have turned upon their oppressors, and that fierce 
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reprisals, inspired by the wild justice of revenge, should on the 
part of those who, as Dean Swift wrote, were “driven into bar- 
barity for the sake of peace,” have followed on the persecutions 
which they underwent ? 

“ Ah! but those events happened many years ago. Those old 
stories must have been long ago forgotten; as indeed they ought 
to be, considering how much has of late years been done for the 
most ungrateful people under the sun, which in point of fact 
the Irish are.” Such and suchlike have been the rejoinders with 
which, whenever I have endeavoured to say a word to the vast 
majority of my own country people in favour of the Celtic race, 
I have been met; and to these rejoinders I have replied as follows : 
“In the first place, the Irish have forgotten nothing. Their wrongs 
have been carefully, and from generation to generation treasured 
up. From father to son tradition has handed them down, and to 
this day the most virulent anathema which the Celtic peasant can 
hurl at his foe is this, “The curse of Cromwell be upon you this 
day.”* Proof of the extraordinary powers, both of memory and 
imagination, with which the Irish peasantry are gifted is exem- 
plified in the fact that aged men are found (or have been so 
within the last half-century) capable of repeating a thousand 
lines, it may be, of Ossian-like poetry, of which the wrongs of 
their country are the theme. 

One of the most frequent of the allegations brought against the 
Irish people is that they are idle and thriftless ; and this accusation 


I—an eye-witness of some twenty years standing—venture boldly 


todeny. It is true that their hovels (which, by the way, are as a 
rule, precisely as they are described by Spenser in Queer Eliza- 
beth’s time, as having “ only one smoak,” no window, and with the 
pig, calf and other domestic animals herding with the family) are 
a still greater disgrace, if possible, to a “ paternal government ” 
than are thousands of the dwellings in which the English poor 
live out their hopeless lives; but what better, if you come to 
reason out the question, can be expected from the rack-rented 
Irish peasant? Their case is simply this: Mick, Tim, or Pat, 
as chance may will the “ boy’s” name to be, being about, under 
the auspices of his parish priest, to take unto himself, raw lad as 





* One of the most atrocious acts connected with Irish history was committed by 
Cromwell, when he caused sever thousand Irish women and children to be put on 
board ship and dispatched to the West Indies. The boys were sold as slaves to the 
planters, whilst for the women and girls a still baser fate was reserved. Cromwell's 
object was—like that of Queen Elizabeth—to exterminate the Roman Catholic 
population and to replace it with English Protestants. Into this good work his 
fanatical Ironsides entered with a will, for when a town was captured it was not 
alone the garrison but every woman and child that was put to the sword. The 
rebellion which he was sent to punish had been headed by the Roman Catholic 
priests, and therefore the warfare may be almost styled a religious one, so true is 
the saying that— 
‘* The greatest evils that the world has known 

Have emanated from the altar and the throne.” 
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he probably is—a wife, thinks himself in luck to obtain from the 
lord of the soil an acre or so of unredeemed land (called by the 
language of the peasantry “ wild bog”), and the hapless owner of 
that small holding forthwith sets to work with a will, to build 
himself a hovel. Rough stones wherewith to raise his walls are 
probably not far to seek, the chances being that in the poor fellow’s 
“take,” small boulders are, in almost equal proportion to the 
peaty soil, to be met with. Nevertheless, and doubtful advantage 
albeit the near neighbourhood of those half-imbedded stones may 
be considered, the penniless incoming tenant has a hard task 
before him—a task which is all the more hard, seeing that he, in 
common with his fellows, never from year’s end to year’s end 
tastes either animal food, or the beer which is popularly supposed 
to give strength toa man’s arm. Well, in process of time, and 
by Pat’s wholly unaided labour, the cabin—dry walled (1e., 
built without mortar)—is finished; the half-acre on which the 
“little lock of praties” is to be raised, is, after being dug and 
delved, well manured with sea sand and rock, both enrichers of 
the miserable soil having probably to be brought from miles away, 
and across a pathless bog upon the toiler’s back. To keep what 
he calls his “ garden” from the inroads of stray sheep and goats, 
Pat builds a low stone wall around its precincts; and this done 
his domicile is complete. A “ poor thing ” in the eyes of lookers- 
on it may appear, but it is “.his own,” and as such he soon learns 
to love and value it. 

Blessed with a sanguine temperament, this unlucky householder, 
whom his parish priest has for the sake of his “ dues ” early egged 
on to matrimony, has failed to anticipate the years when bad 
seasons, which are the rule in three-fourths of the Emerald Isle, 
will probably entail upon him ruin. Potato disease, caused by 
the incessant rains which destroy also his “little lock” of oats, 
renders the payment of his rent impossible; and as he stands, in 
the dreary month of November, gazing hopelessly on the black- 
ened stems of his “ praties,” and on his unripened and uncut oat 
crop rotting on the ground, well does he recognize the frightful 
truth that the next sight on which his eyes will fall will be a 
detachment of the hateful “ crowbar brigade,” whose purpose it is 
to take the roof off his dwelling, and turn him and his “long 
wake family ” out upon the bleak and barren mountain side, with 
nothing but the poor rags which hang about their shivering forms, 
to shelter them from the cold November weather! And now that 
I have touched upon the subject of Irish evictions, I think it 
expedient to transcribe, for the benefit of those (and their name is 
legion) who believe that the laws between landlord and tenant 
are the same in England as they are in Ireland, a report verbatim 
from a London police court: ‘The defendant, Donald, a broker, 
distrained upon the complainant’s goods. She,one Jane Roberts, 
left him in possession of her room while she took her husband to 
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the infirmary, and when she returned she found the door locked. 
It was bitterly cold and freezing sharply. She was too cold even 
to hold up an umbrella which she had with her, over her head, and 
she passed the night on the doorstep. Mr. Paget (the magis- 
trate) said it had been held that exposing a person to the incle- 
mency of the weather, causing harm, was an assault. Such had 
been the case in this instance, and he should commit the defen- 
dant for trial, his power being too limited to deal with so atro- 
cious a case. The defendant was removed in default of finding 
bail.” 

Now if this case were really too “ atrocious” and too contrary 
to law to be disposed of summarily, what can be said of the agents 
and emissaries of the evicting Irish landlords who, during the 
last fifty years, have been “assaulting” aged men and women 
and sick and helpless infants by exposing them to the rigours of 
such a climate as is in the whole seaboard of Ireland to be en- 
countered? And during this time it must be remembered that 
the land from which the hapless people are (inasmuch as they 
have not wherewith to pay) driven by their ruthless landlords, 
had been brought into cultivation by the evicted tenant’s toil, 
and that the tenement sentenced to destruction had been erected 
by the labour of his hands. The throwing out by the House of 
Lords of the “Compensation for Disturbances Bill,” was, both for 
Ireland and the nation generally, a grievous mistake. Had that 
Bill become law there is good reason to hope that a lasting peace 
might have been established between the sister islands. The 
Upper House was jubilant over the deed, as were also the more 
violent amongst the Irish members, inasmuch (a clear proof that 
the Lords had blundered) as they (the Irish) feared that had the 
Bill passed there would be a discontinuance of the agitation on 
which they (the extreme party) relied for the furtherance of the 
object—namely, “ Home Rule ”—which they had in view. 

On the frightful evil wrought to Ireland by the selfish and un- 
principled absenteeism of the landlord class I am well able, 
from personal experience, to speak. During the twenty years of 
my banishment in the wild mountains of Connaught, there was 
not in the largest county of Ireland—i.e., Mayo—one resident 
landlord. ‘ Bedad thin, an’ it’s lashings of absentees we have in 
this counthry,” was the remark made concerning the standing 
evil, by an Irish peasant; and truly the poor blundering fellow was 
in point of fact “justified in his saying.” One of Ireland’s few 
English well-wishers did on a certain occasion in the House of 
Commons utter the following sensible and feeling remark: “I 
should like to know,” he said, “ what would be the probable state 
of an English village, if the owner of the land on which it stands 
were to keep entirely aloof from his or her property, taking no 
thought of the poor and hard-working dwellers thereon, display- 
ing no interest in the bringing up of the children on the estate, 
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and allowing the cottages to present both inside and out a 
melancholy and a disgraceful spectacle to the eyes of the looker- 
on.” And, with a comparatively few notable exceptions, it is thus 
that Irish landlords have for centuries past treated their tenants. 
In the poor and mountainous districts which extend for about 
2,000 miles along the coast line, both the climate and the soil 
are unsuited for productive cultivation. From the mountainous 
districts, in especial of Donegal in the north-west, to those of 
Cork and Kerry in the south, this may be with truth averred ; while 
the downfall of rain in that portion of Ireland is proved by 
statistics to be greater in county Galway than it is in any other 
part of the United Kingdom. Heavily handicapped, then, as 
these poor people are by poverty of soil and the effects of a 
disastrous climate, can we wonder that when one bad season has 
been followed by another and yet another, payment of the land- 
lord’s rent has become impossible? A bare existeace for them- 
selves and their families is all that from their wretched holdings 
they can wring, and to exact from them the payment of the 
landlord’s dole is a simple act of barbarity. 

Much has been said, and justly so, in reprobation of the cruel 
maiming of cattle which is too often practised by the Irish 
peasants on the harmless belongings of their foes. Of this practice 
I can only say in extenuation, that the act is a remnant of ancient 
barbarism, which was commenced centuries ago, and arose from 
a feeling of revenge in that their livestock had been driven from 
the land in order that the said land might be occupied as grazing 
farms by their oppressors. The fact that such a condition of 
moral as well as physical degradation as these acts of mutilation 
evince should be existent amongst a people nominally subject to 
English laws, and between whom and the inhabitants of Great 
Britain there is such constant intercourse, speaks, in my opinion, 
volumes against the wealthy owners of the soil, who for genera- 
tions past and gone have neglected in a manner so shameless 
their duties and their responsibilities. If there be one spectacle 
which more than any other betrays the degraded state, psycho- 
logical as well as physical, to which neglect and oppression have 
reduced the Irish peasantry, it is that of the half-starved and 
wholly untaught children who, in company with various domestic 
animals, swarm in the miserable hovels, in which dirt, vermin 
and privation reign supreme. Anything more utterly sad and 
soul-depressing than the sight of those poor children of mis- 
fortune it would be hard to find. During the many years that I 
sojourned in the rain-visited province of Connaught (that pro- 
vince which, in the mouths of the Irish peasantry, became, after 
their banishment by Cromwell to the unfertile west, synonymous 
with “hell ”) I can with truth declare that my eyes never lighted 
either on a rosy or a smiling childish face. It is not that, as is 
too often the case in England, the small creatures are beaten and 
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ill-used by their parents, for on the contrary, the ground-down 
Irish peasantry over-indulge their offspring, foolishly, but that 
from their very birth they are doomed to exist in an atmosphere 
of dirt, squalor and semi-starvation. Of the very existence of 
such infant blessings as toys and story-books they are ignorant, 
their sole ambition directly they become strong enough to wield 
one, being the possession of a short but serviceable stick, and of 
this weapon of offence and defence the little toddlers of three 
years old and upwards are as proud (seeing in it, doubtless, a bold 
imitation of the national shillelagh) as ever was child of luxury 
of his costly rocking-horse, or of the first Shetland pony which he 
was permitted to call his own. 

And now with one more word regarding the evils attendant on 
non-resident landlords, I will leave this especial grievance alone. 
It is said that a million sterling per annum may be estimated as 
the loss entailed on Ireland by absenteeism, and to this may 
fairly be added the forfeiture of many more millions yearly than 
I am bold enough to specify, in consequence of the large number of 
London Companies—such as the “ Fishmongers’,” the “ Grocers’,” 
&c., &e.—who hold, by a grant of, I think, James II., large 
estates in Ireland. The English king being in want of money 
wherewith to defray the expense of warring against the sister 
island, borrowed it of the wealthy City Companies, and repaid it 
by grants of land in the conquered country. I have been told 
that the managers of these Companies use their powers with 
liberality and justice, but seeing that they are necessarily 
absentees, the evil which they cause to Ireland is unquestionably 
very great. 

The terrible and often repeated famines which have decimated 
so large a portion of a country (one-seventh of the surface of 
which is unmitigated bog) should alone attest the fact that in the 
districts of the island which I have mentioned it is, even in rare 
‘* good seasons,” only just possible for the smaller class of tenants 
to obtain more than a bare subsistence out of the land. In the 
year which is rendered memorable in Ireland as that of the great 
1847 famine, the distress of the unfortunate peasantry, whose 
potato crops had everywhere failed, was greatly aggravated by an 
Act passed at that time in the House of Commons, to the effect 
that no person should be entitled to relief until he had absolutely 
parted with all right and title to such land as he had possessed or 
rented. The intention of this Act was to assist the landlords in 
clearing the land of tenants, who were thus compelled either to 
emigrate or to starve. And very effectually did the landlords 
avail themselves of the powers which English laws had given to 
them. Thousands of cabins were torn down, the inmates driven 
into ditches, whilst those who did not die of cold and hunger were 
driven in cartloads to the workhouse. 

“T have no idea,” said one, once within my hearing—one of these 
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exterminating Connaught landlords—“ of breeding paupers to pay 
priests;” and thus the work of destruction went merrily on. It 
has been proved by statistics that in 1847, after emigration across 
the Atlantic began, of the 89,783 persons who embarked for 
Canada, 6,100 died on the voyage; 4,100 on their arrival; 2,200 
in hospitals, and 1,900 in towns to which they made their way; 
25,000 died of fever, and 21,770 of starvation. I shall probably at this 
juncture be reminded that this deplorable suffering and immense 
loss of life was caused, not by man, but by the “act of God,” who 
brought the potato famine and all its attendant horrors upon 
the country.” To this I reply that had England, since her con- 
quest of the island, done her duty by it, the inhabitants would 
not have been driven to find in one cereal crop alone, and that crop 
one which may be rightly characterized as precarious, the means 
of keeping body and soul together. 

If it were only through a feeling of gratitude for the great 
names which Ireland has caused to be associated with England’s 
history, the latter country should view her sister with a kindly 
sympathy. Can we cease to remember the mighty warriors such 
as McMahon in France, O’Donnell in Spain, and Wellington, 
together with the Laurences and Napiers, which Ireland has 
given to England and the world? whilst Burke, Grattan, 
Curran, Canning, Palmerston, McCarthy, Moore, Goldsmith, 
Sterne, Swift, and countless others, stand forth as oratorsand men 
of brilliant talent, as though in protest against that depreciation 
of Irish national characteristics which has become too much the 
rule in England to manifest ; and partly in that it has become 
the rule it is still a matter of faith with many not otherwise 
unenlightened persons, that the Irish are not to be trusted with 
Home Rule, and are only by hatred and by force to be safely 
governed. 

Now regarding this same matter of coercion, there has been 
both on the Liberal and Tory side a frightful amount of 
pledge breaking. It was chiefly through the Irish votes that Mr. 
Gladstone in 1880, returned to office. He was virtually pledged 
to Home Rule, and yet almost his first exercise of power as Prime 
Minister was to resort to stringent Coercion and Arms Acts! 
History repeats itself; the deed which Gladstone did in 1880 
Lord Salisbury finds it convenient in 1886 to have recourse to. It 
was the almost promise of Home Rule which greatly affected at 
the time of the last election the interests of the Tory party, whilst 
the false and parrot cry of the shamefully influential Primrose 
League, that the Irish insisted on “Separation,” has done a 
frightful amount of mischief in alienating from the Liberal cause 
more than one important adherent. Ouce fairly seated at their 
posts, the Conservatives showed the cloven foot, and amongst the 
many new members of the House of Commons some of the most 
violent speakers in favour of coercion are those amongst the 
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soi-disant knights of the Primrose League, who before their 
election, announced themselves as advocates of Home Rule. 

The Act of Union, instigated in 1779 by Pitt, was bravely, as 
history tells us, fought against by the Irish patriots, Grattan 
especially, who emerged from a long retirement to do battle for his 
country, and Edmund Burke, the sworn enemy of Pitt, spoke elo- 
quently against the measure, proving by statistics that the sister 
island was in a flourishing and morally healthy condition; but 
they contended against too tremendous a power—the power, that 
is, of gold and of bribery and corruption, and in little more than 
twelve months the Act of Union came into active operation. In 
order to secure the requisite number of votes, eighty-five seats 
were bought by Pitt’s Government, and the cost of these, which 
amounted to £1,950,000, was charged upon the Irish revenue. 
Twenty-two opponents of the Union were made _ peers, 
and many more were raised to rank in the Irish peerage as a 
reward for betraying their country; by which record it will 
be seen that the Act of Union was one which had not without 
difficulty been effected. One of its consequences was the gradual 
diminution of Ireland’s dawning prosperity : 


‘© The dup’d people were hourly doom’d to pay 
The sums that bribed their liberties away ;” 


and the last state of the Irish people became worse and more 
hopeless than the first. 

Once more, however, for in the breast of an Irish patriot hope 
dies exceeding hard, the sons of Erin are struggling to be free. 
They entertain the idea—a mad and delusive one, in the opinion of 
their opponents—that by the concession to them of “ Home Rule,” 
the long-drawn-out feud of centuries would be ended, and that peace 
and prosperity would dawn upon their distressful country. Can we 
wonder, then, that with this hope before them their efforts to 
obtain the boon—namely, self-government—which they seek, are 
desperate and untiring? Nor ought we to feel surprise in that, 
remembering how often their cause has been betrayed by those 
they trusted, such liberty-breathing stanzas as the following 
should have found an echo in the breast of every Celtic patriot : 


‘‘ Earth is not deep enough to hide the coward slave who shrinks aside ; 
Hell is not hot eno’ to scathe the perjur’d wretch who breaks his faith. 
But calm, my soul! We promis’d true, her destin’d work our land shall do; 
Thought, courage, patience will prevail. We shall not fail! We shall not fail! ” 

















SOME MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


By MRS, H. LOVETT CAMERON 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘IN A GRASS COUNTRY,” ETC., ETC. 


I.—THE OLD BEAU 
II.--THE SILENT MAN. 





I.—THE OLD BEAU. 


HE old beau is essentially the product of an artificial state of 
society, and is a denizen of cities alone. Doubtless he has his 
prototype in Paris and Vienna, and other gay capitals of Europe, 
but speaking of him as an Englishman, he is a Londoner from the 
crown of his shiny and irreproachable Lock hat down to the ends 
of his well-varnished patent-leather boots. For he is always well 
dressed, by which I mean to say that he is never over dressed, nor 
is there any undue affectation of juvenile fashion in the cut of his 
clothes or the make of his collar and tie. As far as his outer man 
is concerned the old beau understands perfectly how to grow old 
gracefully and in a seemly manner. 

He differs from other old and middle-aged gentlemen of his 
age and standing scattered about the country in several important 
particulars which have helped to constitute his very being. To 
begin with, he is an idle man, a lounger and a flaneur. Some- 
times he is rich and sometimes he is poor—but that is immaterial, 
he has no serious occupation—and society is the main business of 
his existence. His life is, and always has been, the life of a club 
man, and whether he be married or single it is in the atmosphere 
of the clubs that he finds himself most at home and flourishes the 
best. Here, he daily hobnobs with his cronies, recalls ancient 
memories, sharpens his wits by the recital and the hearing of 
many little social esclandres new and old—and finds a perpetual 
enjoyment in looking out of the window to see who goes by, in 
order to pick up little shreds of gossip that may serve as topics 
for his post-prandial conversation. From his club he issues forth, 
refreshed and rejuvenated, and any fine day he may be met with 
along the sunny side of St. James’ Street and Piccadilly proceed- 
ing parkwards at the appointed hour with his arm linked in that 
of some one of his own kind; always smart and smiling, doffing 
his hat repeatedly and waving his hand affectionately to the 
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prettiest and best-dressed women in London as they fly by in 
their neat broughams and dashing victorias. The old beau 
apparently knows them all, every one of them; sometimes, 
indeed, he seems to know some of them who do not appear to 
know him, for a sort of royal progress of hat-lifting down the 
whole length of Piccadilly is in some way essential to his credit, 
and to that reputation of “knowing everybody,” which it isa 
matter of life and death to him to maintain. For the old beau 
fancies himself very much with the fair sex, and is very much at 
home at beauty’s elbow. When he enters a drawing-room he 
picks out the handsomest woman in the room with a sweeping 
glance of critical discrimination, then like a falcon upon his prey 
he swoops down upon her and stations himself in a chair— 
usually a comfortable arm-chair—at her side. Thence wild 
horses will not remove him; other younger admirers may hover 
about her, may make faint attempts to dislodge him and abortive 
endeavours to intimate their willingness to succeed to the vantage 
corner of the fair lady’s attention; but the old beau, with a 
beautiful unconsciousness, appears to see nothing and sits tight. 
He is not going to move—not he! for any young dandy in the 
world—* not such a fool, my dear!” he whispers in the lady’s 
ear as the discomfited swain, tired of maintaining the “ cock- 
sparrow attitude,” and worn out by well-aimed hints which fall 
blunt and unheeded to the ground, takes himself off at last in 
despair to pastures new. 

And the old beau chuckles over it in glee! He is so delighted 
with himself! so sublimely unconscious of the fact that the lady 
herself may possibly be weary of his conversation and be bored by 
his old-world and oft-told stories of scandal and intrigue. 

““T remember,” he says, “ when I was a young fellow and had just 
joined the Coldstreams, that the Countess of J used often to ask 
me to come and have tea with her. I always found her alone, my 
dear, on these occasions, quite alone. I was a good-looking boy in 
those days, and she was—ah, well !—dear woman, she looks very old 
now and is in fact a grandmother—but in those days she was a great 
beauty, and the duke, the old duke, you understand, was mortally 
jealous of me! and Highclover one day said to me—that’s not the 
present marquis, his uncle, I mean—old Highclover said to me, 
‘My dear boy——,’” &c., &e. For it is quite astonishing with how 
many dukes, countesses, marquises, &c., these old gentlemen, who 
are plain Mr. or Colonel So-and-So, used to be on familiar, almost 
on brotherly terms, according to their own account, half a 
century ago. 

Pretty Mrs. Flirtaway yawns almost audibly behind her fan, 
and wishes vainly that Captain Spicey would come back and lay 
siege to the situation again, but the immovable old gentleman 
is blind to her yawns, and insensible to her lack of interest; he 
chuckles and grimaces at her, and blinks his watery old eyes into 
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her face with a perfect faith in his own fascinations and a profound 
belief in the undying interest which the recital of his past con- 
quests is certain to awaken in his hearer’s mind. 

It would be well indeed if the old beau were to confine himself 
to the tiresome reiteration of these little flirtations and intrigues 
of a past generation. Wearisome as they are, insipid, flat, 
stale and unprofitable as they must ever be, repeated second-hand 
about persons who, if not actually dead and buried, are forgotten 
in the ever-moving world of fashion to which they once belonged 
—yet are they at least but the harmless maunderings of advancing 
age and enfeebled taste and judgment. But there is a variety of 
the old beau—and, thank heaven, the variety is in a minority— 
against whom a far more serious charge must with truth and 
justice be made. 

This unpleasant class of the genus old beau imagines that he 
renders himself acceptable to the pretty young married women at 
whose elbows he is fond of installing himself, by regaling for their 
edification stories of doubtful import, and double entendres which 
for the most part are fortunately almost unintelligible to them. - 

To see one of these old men bending down over a refined and 
ladylike woman young enough to be his daughter, edging himself 
nearer to her side and chuckling over his unholy little stories, 
grinning and leering at her the while like a very Mephistopheles 
of evil omen, is, I think, one of the ugliest and most repulsive 
sights which the decadence of modern civilization can possibly 
produce. 

It is a singular thing that a man, who is a gentleman in other 
respects, should in advanced life often fall into this detestable and 
truly reprehensible error ; and yet it is a well-known and often com- 
mented fact amongst women, that there are many such to be met 
with nightly in every drawing-room in Mayfair and Belgravia. 
For it is always old men who are guilty of this style of conversa- 
tion. No young man in all London, I may safely affirm, however 
vicious may be his life, however profligate his character, has ever 
dared to propound to ears feminine anything that can in any way 
faintly approach to the appalling nature of the double entendres 
and the risqué stories to which some of these courtly old gentle- 
men on the shady side of fifty seem to consider it their privilege 
and their prerogative to give utterance, in talking to the young 
matrons of their acquaintance. 

Well, there will no doubt be many who read these words who 
will exclaim, “More shame upon the women who allow this 
style of conversation to be addressed to them! Why do they not 
stop it? A woman can always check and rebuke a man if he is 
too free in his manner or too familiar in his discourse—-she has 
no business to listen—she should take the high hand and order 
him out of her house at once.” 

Yes, that is all very fine and very true, but in answer to this 
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not unnatural outburst of virtuous indignation, I will, speaking as 
a woman, in justice to my own sex, offer the following remarks : 

No one can possibly conceive the difficulty, the almost utter im- 
possibility indeed, it is for a young married woman to check such 
things when they are spoken to her by an old gentleman whose 
grey hairs alone have a claim upon her respect and her courtesy. 
She has known him, perhaps, all her life; he was a friend of her 
father’s, and is godfather to her oldest boy, he has dined at her 
table time over time, has a prescriptive right to the cosiest arm- 
chair by her fireside, and has won her gratitude by a hundred 
little graceful attentions and presents both to her children and 
herself; and even if he is a new acquaintance there are other 
reasons for her patience and forbearance : his old wife has called 
upon her, has kissed her baby affectionately, and taken an interest 
in her change of nursemaids; or if he be a bachelor, Charley, her 
husband, has brought. him home from his club to take pot-luck, and 
recommended him specially to her favour and notice as an old 
friend of his father’s or his mother’s. How on earth is a young 
woman to get up and ring the bell and order such a venerable 
and respectable individual as this with melodramatic effect to the 
door? Moreover, if she be a pleasant, peace-loving, popular woman 
she has no desire to be branded as a prude, no ambition to become 
a censor upon the manners and morals of the men and women of 
her acquaintance, she only wants to be “nice” to everybody and 
to make herself generally liked. She doesn’t want to “ have a 
row” with the old sinner, nor to arouse his eternal spite and 
enmity by telling him what he deserves to be told, that his con- 
versation is unpleasing to her and his histories unseemly and in- 
decorous. So all she does in self-defence is to get hot and 
uncomfortable, to smile at him sweetly with bland innocence and 
to feign an utter misunderstanding of his meaning. It is the 
best weapon that a woman can use in such a case. 

“ Really, Colonel So-and-So, I have not the remotest idea what you 
are alluding to !—don’t you think my new lamp shade is lovely ?” 
is the sort of answer which his victim, if she has a grain of sense, 
will find to be far more disarming than an outburst of outraged 
modesty or a torrent of angry reproof. 

The discomfited one will no doubt as a parting shot compare the 
lamp shade unfavourably with her own petticoats, minus the open- 
worked stockings and neat ankles beneath them, but this is a mere 
detail, and she will, if she is wise, take no notice of this personality 
and will manage to change the conversation so as to convince him, 
without seriously offending his vanity, that he must alter his 
tactics. Nevertheless—and herein she is no doubt to blame—the 
young married woman will continue to smile upon the offender and 
to welcome him to her house with unabated zeal and eagerness. 
This is at first sight a mystery, but the elucidation of it is not 
difficult to find, and the old beau will do well to discern it and to 
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lay the lesson deeply to heart. Never, is such an one as I have 
described, valued for what he is, but almost invariably is he 
tolerated and even made much of, for what he has, and what he 
has the power to bestow. 

He takes boxes at the theatres for her, gives her dinners at 
the Wellington Club, takes her to the New Club on Saturday 
evenings, and “stands” her suppers and entertainments of divers 
kinds. It is in this fashion that he easily recovers the lost ground 
in her good graces, for it is astonishing what a mercenary little 
person the London young married woman is, and how much she 
will put up with, for the sake of these little parties, which are so 
dear to her. It is not that she is poor or that her husband cannot 
afford her the opera and theatre stalls as well, if not better 
than can the old beau, but she delights in being “ treated,” and 
for the sake of the treats she will suffer herself to be bored and 
wearied, and will even endure the doubtful conversation of these 
old gentlemen who have something to give in return for her 
smiles and her forbearance. 

But taking him at his best, the old beau is a man of whom I 
would speak with all respect and gratitude, for London society 
owes much to him. A gentleman and a man of the world, heisa 
frequenter of the pleasantest dinner tables in town, where his 
presence must always be welcome. He comes in jaunty and well 
dressed, with a flower in his button-hole and the latest scrap of 
news from the seat of war upon his lips, and the latest bon-mot 
wherewith to amuse the company, ready to be produced on the 
first opportunity. If he is a bon vivant he is always blessed with 
a good appetite, and every right-minded hostess is pleased that 
her good things should be done full justice to, and the knowledge 
that he is critical in matters culinary will only have stimulated 
her efforts that all that is produced at her table should come up 
to the mark of her favoured guest’s high standard of excellence. 
In addition, he is invariably a pleasant and a lively talker. He 
understands the art of conversation to perfection, has a veritable 
instinct as to what subjects are dangerous, and where there are 
pitfalls to avoid. He may be a nobody in himself, but he is 
known to everybody, and what is more, he knows all about every- 
body else. He remembers that Mrs. A.’s father died in a mad- 
house, and that it is desirable to steer the frail bark of conversa- 
tion clear of a discussion of the Lunacy Commission. Neither 
has he forgotten that Mr. B.’s sister went through the Divorce 
Court last season, and that Lady C.’s uncle committed suicide ten 
years ago, so that it would be injudicious to dwell upon any of 
these topics in the presence of their sorrowing relatives. In this 
manner he is frequently invaluable to his friends, and his ready 
tact is often the means of averting a social blunder or an em- 
barrassing pause. 

Talking of conversation leads me to the mention of another 
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type of man who is very frequently to be met with in society. 
This individual, whose nature, I confess, I am somewhat at a loss 
to comprehend, I will call : 


THE SILENT MAN. 


The Silent Man is truly one of the greatest trials that a hostess 
has to put up with. Whether he is silent because he has nothing 
to say, or whether he is deeply ruminating upon some profound 
and scientific problem, is a mystery that is past fathoming. 

He comes to call upon a Sunday afternoon, he deposits his 
great-coat in the back drawing-room, his hat upon one chair, his 
stick upon another; he remarks that it is a cold day and very 
unseasonable for the time of the year. After that he says 
nothing more; his hostess does her best to induce him to talk, 
but upon extracting nothing more noteworthy than monosyllables 
from him, she lets him alone and turns her attention to other 
people. Men and women may come and go, the silent man sits 
on for ever. He will not speak, neither willhe goaway. Perhaps 
he is tired and wants a rest. 

If he is invited to dinner, he labours under the singular delusion 
that he is asked to eat and to drink. He helps himself to every 
dish, and empties his glass every time it is filled up; but, like a 
death’s head at a feast, he utters nothing. If he is a bachelor, 
he will probably never be asked again to the house ; but if, as it 
often happens, he is the husband of a vivacious and popular 
woman, he must, de rigueur, be included in the invitations to his 
wife, and duly appears to fill a place at the table, and the soul of 
his hostess with exasperation. For some time she perseveres in 
working what is called the “ pump-handle,” with laudable patience 
and pertinacity. 

‘“* Have you been to any theatres, Mr. So-and-So?” 

“No, I have not, Mrs. A. I never go to theatres.” 

Then a silence. 

“ Have you read that charming new novel by Mr. H?” 

“No, I have not. I have no time for reading.” 

Another silence. 

‘Did you read Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Mansion House 
last night ?” 

“ No, I did not read it.” 

“Don’t you care about politics ?” 

“ Not much, I confess.” 

-“ Or pictures, or music, or china, or philanthropic societies, or 
dancing, or racing, or chiromancy, or fly fishing ?” 

And upon receiving modest denials to one and all of these divers 
suggestions, I have heard of one hostess who exclaimed in her 
despair : 

“Then, what in the name of fortune do you care about, Mr. 


So-and-So ?” 
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But Mr. So-and-So could not give an answer to that question 
either! Probably, all he cared about was to be left alone in 

eace. 

' What do such men go out for? Why don’t they stop by their 
own firesides, and go to sleep over their pipes! Why inflict 
themselves upon a world which expects every man and every 
woman to contribute his or her mite to the general entertainment 
of the community ? Why at least does he not try to say some- 
thing that may amuse or interest his neighbours ? 

Nothing can be more depressing than that chair (which might 
as well be literally, as it is moraily empty), from which no 
sounds proceed, no laughter is heard, no voice arises in argument 
or in contradiction. “Silence is golden,” we are all told, and 
‘speech is silver.” Where the gold comes in I have never been 
able to understand, and to the general public the small change 
of brisk comment and remark must be assuredly of far greater 
value than that typical silence which has earned for itself so 
unmerited an encomium. 

One wonders sometimes whether the silent man carries out his 
system of wordless existence in the bosom of his own home, 
whether he is always abstracted and voiceless, or whether he 
takes it out in private by slanging his servants and grumbling 
at his wife and children. . 

There is a species of man again who is silent only because he is shy, 
who sits, because he fears the exact moment when he will have to 
get up and go away, and because he is uncertain under what form 
of words he can best introduce his desire to depart. For this 
person one cannot help feeling a sincere and profound commisera- 
tion. It is he who trips over the trains of ladies’ gowns, drops 
his stick with a crash on the parquet floor in the middle of Signora 
Voccali’s best song, who upsets the tea that he is handing into 
the ladies’ laps, treads on the poodle’s tail, and sweeps a whole 
legion of china and silver knicknacks into the fender when he 
unluckily leans against the mantelpiece—to this individual lan- 
guage becomes a painful impossibility and the power of speech 
seems to have been providentially denied, and he is no doubt aware 
of the fact that if he attempts to talk he will “ put his foot into it” 
in a figurative sense,as completely as he is perpetually trampling 
it into the literal objects of still life around him. 

Possibly in his case it may be that discretion is the better part, 
and that to refrain is more praiseworthy than to rush upon certain 
destruction. But even to so painfully an afflicted silent man there 
may come a better state of things. 

Shyness is a thing which can be overcome. It can be fought 
and struggled against like any other bad habit, and the trick of 
easy conversation can in time be acquired. 

The great secret is not to show the one and to pretend to do 
the other. It is astonishing how much a persistent course of 
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“ making believe ” can do towards actually curing oneself of any 
peculiarity of manner or temperament. 

“Tam dreadfully shy,” said a delightful and agreeable man 
once to me—and when I laughingly replied that no one would 
have supposed it, his answer was : 

‘Ah! that is because I never allow anybody to find it out.” 

It is what the silent man should endeavour todo. To talk, not 
perhaps because he has any aptitude for talking, or anything par- 
ticular to say, but because it is a duty which every intelligent 
being who goes into society owes to the fellow-creatures he meets 
there, that he should respond as far as in him lies, to the efforts 
which others are making around him, and contributing his quota 
to the general enjoyment. 

He will very soon find that to talk agreeably and creditably 
is impossible to no one, and that the art of conversation is to be 
cultivated and acquired by habit and practice as easily as any 
other form of knowledge or any other kind of intellectual exercise. 

Nor does taciturnity invariably argue any lack of brains or 
education. Some of our greatest writers, novelists, playwrights, 
and poets, have been in sogiety, the most disappointing and un- 
responsive companions. A clever man or woman in the world of 
literature or art is by no means necessarily blessed with a ready 
tongue, whilst a brainless idler may yet be reckoned as a clever 
talker. It is, therefore, apparent that it is a gift apart—a habit, 
sometimes, even, a mere knack ; for there is no occasion to be deep 
and erudite at a dinner table ; in fact the more lightly a subject is 
treated, the more superficially it is skimmed over—the more of 
whipped cream and the less of suet dumpling can be served up 
between soup and ices, the better will the talker be appreciated 
and the higher will his reputation rise. 

Therefore, oh silent man, take heart of grace and apply your- 
self anew to a task that is neither a hard nor an onerous one. 
No doubt you will make many mistakes to begin with. You will 
talk foolishly at times or babble incoherently of that which you 
know nothing; but remember always for your ultimate comfort 
that persevering and sincere efforts in a right direction invariably 
meet with a proportionate reward in the end, and that “ Fools step 
in” frequently with very great aptitude and success, where 
“ angels fear to tread.” 














GEOFFREY CARR’S SECRET. 


By IZA DUFFUS HARDY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ LOVE, HONOUR, AND OBEY,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE American summer is in its full glory; the evening is at 
its loveliest hour. The sun that all the day long has blazed 
fiercely from the burning blue of the sky, and seemed to scorch 
the fair landscape with its fiery rays, has sunk drowned in a flood 
of crimson, that like a blood-red sea has washed over all the 
western horizon. Now the last roseate cloud-waves have paled 
and faded away, and the big bright stars have come out one by 
one from the darkening azure of the heavens. 

In the deep shadows of wood and dell the fireflies glance and 
vanish like living sparks of lightning. From the thicket issues 
now and then the lugubrious cry of the Whip-poor-Will. In the 
hollow, where the sluggish stream creeps sleepily along, the 
frogs’ nightly concert is in full force, their monotonous and not 
altogether unmusical croaking mingling now and then with a 
faint dull plash in the lazy water. 

The two English girls are leaning over the ever-hospitable 
swing-gate of their American home; the maple boughs sway 
softly over their heads in the mild evening breeze, which toys 
with Barbara’s hair and kisses Leila’s cheek, and playfully scatters 
the shaken petals from a climbing rose-bush over them, as if their 
adopted country loved these transplanted flowers well. 

‘“* What a heavenly night !” observed Leila, with a happy smile. 

Barbara sighs. 

“TI wonder when we shall see England again ?” 

“ Ah, when ?” Leila echoes dreamily. 

“But you do not care, Lal,” her sister answers with a touch of 
reproach. 

“Do I not?” 

“No, not as you used to do—not as I do!” 

“Tam content to wait,” says Leila softly; “but Bab, dear, 
don’t talk as if you thought I could forget-England, and home!” 


29 


‘¢¢ Tis home where’er the heart is 


sings Barbara archly, breaking into melody as she regains her 
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usual sunny spirits. ‘Sister Anne! Sister Anne! do you see 
any one coming ?” 

Leila is indeed gazing down the road more intently than the 
mere prospect of a lonely straggling village street would warrant. 

“ Methinks I see a manly form in the distance,” Barbara 
chatters on. ‘ You think it’s a tramp, Lal, don’t you? Now, if 
it’s a tramp, you know, we had better not stand here. He might 
be dangerous! tramps are sometimes, you know.” 

“Do hush, Bab!” her sister whispérs, drawing back a step 
from the gate, which Barbara immediately swings hospitably open, 
and steps out to meet the approaching “manly form,” which is 
now close at hand. 

“Mr. Geoffrey Carr, I declare!” she exclaims with mock 
surprise. ‘ Why, here’s Leila thought it was a tramp, and was 

oing to beat a retreat!” 

* Did I startle you, Miss Leila?” says a pleasant-toned voice, 
deep, low, and just now with a ring of tenderness in it, as the 
maligned visitor takes off his hat, looking as unlike a “ tramp” 
as it is possible to look, and even while he takes Barbara’s frankly- 
offered hand, gazing straight past her at her sister. 

“You know better than to believe a word of Bab’s nonsense, 
don’t you?” says Leila as she greets him in her turn, but with 
softer voice and sweeter smile, and a little flower-like hand that 
seems to him to rest like a rose-leaf in his, and makes no great 
haste to release itself from his long close clasp. 

The two sisters are both pretty girls, fair-complexioned, dark- 
haired and dark-eyed ; but Barbara is round and rosy, and Leila 
slight and pale. Barbara’s is the beauté du diable, a face whose 
charm may probably vanish with its youth; Leila has the profile 
of Clytie, the beauty that time and care may shadow but cannot 
spoil. That she is “the world’s one woman” to Geoffrey Carr is 
evident in every gaze he fixes on her face. Barbara is not the 
only person who has observed this for some time past, although 
she is the only one who ventures on openly teasing Leila on the 
subject. 

Geoffrey Carr is an Englishman by birth, an American citizen 
by naturalization, a cosmopolitan by habit of thought and life. 
He has been intimate with the Brooke family for some years; 
and although he has never yet made any formal declaration of his 
feelings to Leila Brooke, her mother and sister have lately been 
quite prepared for such a contingency, as they must have been 
blind indeed if they had not perceived his absorption in her 
presence. Tom and Robert Brooke, who are good friends with 
Geoffrey Carr—although, being both away from home during a 
great part of the year, they do not see so much of him as the 
ladies of the family do—have also discovered his admiration for 
their pale fair sister, and ventured on irreverent chaff on the sub- 
ject, which Geoffrey apparently did not at all approve. There is 
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no father to be consulted in the case; Mr. Brooke died a year 
or two after he brought his family out to settle in America, where 
they still remain, the widowed mother often talking of “ going 
home,” but somehow never going. Thus there is no opposition to 
be reasonably anticipated on the part of the Brooke family; and 
as to Mr. Carr, if he has any relatives he never speaks of them, 
and the Brookes have absolutely no reason for supposing that he 
possesses a family at all. 

He is not a particularly handsome man; he is tall and tawny, 
with a leonine beard, steel-blue eyes, half cold and half melan- 
choly, except when they are turned on Leila Brooke—a stern, sad 
face, deep scored with lines of care. Women like him, although 
he does not flatter them ; men like him, but generally regard him 
as the last man in the world to find favour with women; still, 
neither men nor women would be much surprised to find that 
this Geoffrey Carr was “sun, moon and stars” to lovely Leila 
Brooke. 

‘“‘T never saw the fireflies so thick as they are to-night down in 
the hollow,” he observes suggestively. 

Barbara obligingly and promptly takes the hint. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to walk down and see them, Lal ?” she says 
animatedly, and Leila readily assents. She would like nothing 
better. 

“But I’m afraid J ought not to go,” then observes Barbara. 
‘“‘ The dews are falling, and I have had such a cold on my chest. 
You take Leila,” she adds, turning to Mr. Carr, “and I’ll go in 
and make you some lemonade by the time you come back.” 

Mr. Carr obeys Barbara’s suggestion with alacrity ; and he and 
Leila walk off down the road towards the wooded hollow, where 
a varrow path just wide enough for two winds on among the thick 
bush and overshadowing trees. They saunter along leisurely; 
there is no need to hasten, for they know well that Barbara’s 
lemonade will not be ready in a hurry, and Mrs. Brooke will feel 
no anxiety about Leila while she is in Geoffrey Carr’s care. 

Often and often they two—sometimes with Barbara for a third, 
but of late more often alone—have walked thus, lingering in the 
balmy air of the starlit summer night, while out of the deep black 
— of the wood the dancing lights of the fireflies gleam and 
vanish. 

Often, happy in each other’s presence, they have walked side by 
side in silence, deep lost in dreamy content; while at other times 
they have talked over most things between Heaven and earth. 
To-night they are silently inclined. Is it Leila’s fancy that 
Geoffrey is more taciturn than usual ? or do the fine and subtle 
instincts that seldom fail a woman tell her that he is ill at ease ? 

She looks up half shyly, half intently through the darkness at 
the face whose expression she cannot see, the outline of whose 
features she can only dimly trace. 
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“You are thinking of something to-night, are you not?” she 
ventured to say softly. 

“Yes,” he answered, “can you read my thoughts then ? I some- 
times think I can read yours!” 

“ But I cannot tell what your thoughts are unless you give me 
a clue,” she rejoined. 

‘“‘ They are sad thoughts, Leila,” he said slowly—* thoughts of 
good-bye !” 

‘Good-bye ?” she echoed—and all the serene light, the moon- 
lit quiet of peace and happiness, faded from her face as the 
tremulous joy of the hour took wing and fled from her heart. 

“ Of good-bye— to you!” he continued. “I ought to say it, 
Leila ; I must say it! And yet there are other words that I would 
give my life to say! Leila,” he added after a painful pause, “ will 
you miss me at all when I am gone ?” 

She was silent. The starlit night had grown suddenly very 
dark and gloomy to her; she stared at the glancing fireflies with 
eyes that saw them not. The Whip-poor-Will’s plaintive cry came 
funereally to her ear; it seemed like a forlorn echo of the words 
“‘ good-bye ” and “ when I am gone.” 

“ Speak to me—answer me—will you miss me ?” he urged. 

“You are going away,” she said, trying to control her voice and 
keep it calm and steady, “‘ and—not to come back ?” 

“ T think not,” he answered, “I think not. When I started to 
come to you this evening I was resolved not. I must not waver, 
Leila—it is best for you that 1 should befirm. I want you never, 
never to know a cloud across your sweet bright life through me. 
And yet, selfish and unworthy that I am, I cannot bear to think 
that you would not miss me—just a little!” 

““Why must you go?” she asked. 

“ Because I love you, darling,” he said, his voice deepening with 
the ring of passionate earnestness. You know, you must know, 
that! You must have seen that it was for you I came—for you 
I stayed—that I loved you, love you, Leila, with all my heart and 
soul! And I would give all the world holds for me at this moment 
—and that’s not much, for there’s little in the world for me but 
you! but all there is I’'d give to feel I had the right to try to 
win your love!” 

She drooped her head, and pressed her hand upon her heart to 
stifle down the sob that swelled and rose. He spoke of “trying 
to win her love,” that love which was won already! and in the 
same breath in which he avowed his love for her he bade her fare- 
well. It was hard to bear; and she could not trust her voice to 
speak. 

7” Leila—Leila!” he said passionately, clasping her trembling 
hand, “ not my Leila! never mine! why did we ever meet? To 
think the day must come when I shall hear that some other man 


has won your love—that you are some other man’s wife!” 
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“T think you never will hear that,” she murmured. 

“ Never let me hear it!” he rejoined. “ Let me think of you 
always as I leave you now. If only—if only the present were not 
cursed by the past—what other words I would say to you to- 
night! I would give my world to seek your love—to ask you to 
be my wife. ButIcannot!” |. 

“ Are you—are you—married then?” she asked, and her heart 
stood still while she waited for his answer. 

“ No, I am free! No bond of law or of honour holds me now to 
any woman on earth. But the past years of my life overshadow 
all the present. That past shuts me out from ever seeking the 
love of—of one like you! I cannot ask you to marry me under 
the conditions with which alone I could ask you.” 

Leila raised her head as she inquired, “ What are they? those 
conditions ?” 

He was silent a moment; then he replied sadly, “‘ I have heard 
you talk of ‘home ’—old England—my home once as well as 
yours—yet J could never take you to it!” 

* Ts that all?” she asked. 

“No, that is the least part. From any woman I married I 
should have to ask more, far more, than any man has a right to 
demand, or, to accept, even if any woman would consent to give it— 
a solemn promise never to seek to unlock the Blue Beard’s cham- 
ber of my life, nor even to know the name I bore—once, the 
name I shall never answer to again. I have told you more than 
I meant to tell you. But now—you see.” 

*T do not see,” she murmured, while her heart seemed turning 
to ice. “I can’t believe—that you——,” her voice quivered 
and failed. ‘Tell me at least,” she pleaded brokenly, “that you 
are not—that you have not—how can I say it?” 

“You would ask if I am a fugitive criminal, Leila?” he said. 
‘Then here I tell you that I believe I have committed no crime. 
At least that in the eyes of the Heaven that saw my temptation 
and knows my suffering, I do believe I stand guiltless. But 
listen, Leila, angel! beloved! I love you—I reverence you—and 
to your pure eyes I will never unveil the hideous story of the 
suspicion under which I lie; the sin for which I suffered! I 
would rather die a hundred deaths! Yes, though the parting 
from you is bitter as death itself, I say to you, Good bye! Good- 
bye for ever!” 

A little later, Barbara Brooke, her cold forgotten, came 
tripping, light of foot and heart, down the glen path, calling 


“Come, where are you, truants? My iced lemonade mustn’t 
be kept waiting! Well, you are a glum and silent pair! Good 
gracious, Leila! why, your hand is like ice, and how you tremble! 
are you ill?” | 

“ No—no—a little faint and giddy, that’s all,” Leila replied in 
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a hoarse hollow voice, which she tried in vain to modulate to its 
usual tone. 

Barbara turned and shot an indignant glance at Leila’s com- 
panion. 

“1 expect you two have been quarrelling,” she said. “ Now, 
Master Geoffrey, I tell you I won’t have Leila worried. A pretty 
thing, indeed, to bring her out here and quarrel with her! And 
Leila is an angelic temper. I believe it was all your fault.” 


CHAPTER II. 


AFTER all Geoffrey Carr put off his final farewell “ until another 
day.” He felt he could not speak his very last, last word to Leila 
Brooke that night. Although by the time they reached the par- 
lour, where Mrs. Brooke was awaiting them, Leila was ready to face 
the lamplight with composed features, professed herself perfectly 
well and bright, and talked even more than was her wont in her 
anxiety to appear “just as usual,”—yet she was still so pale, and 
Geoffrey fancied he read in her eyes such mute reproach—though 
no reproach was there!—that he could not leave her so for ever, 
and after all what did a day more or less, later or earlier, matter ? 
So he came again another evening and found that he had more to 
say to her, far more ; yet when all he thought he had to say was 
said, he had advanced no nearer to a disclosure of his secret, 
whatever it might be. When she looked back upon his every 
word, and lived those interviews over again, she only found that 
not a syllable had fallen from his lips which could throw a light 
upon the evidently dark mystery of his life. 

Geoffrey Carr, though not habitually weak or vacillating, was 
irresolute now; not wavering in his determination to leave 
Leila free to love and marry elsewhere, but in his resolution of 
taking an immediate and final farewell. He meant to say 
good-bye to her, but lingered in the saying. He would bid her 
farewell, if not to-day, to-morrow; but somehow the morrows 
came and went, and the words of final farewell were not spoken. 
He temporized with himself as even a strong man may for once 
in his life, when love and conscience are at war. 

And his was not the strongest kind of nature; and years of 
secrecy and mystery had had their insidious influence in subtly 
sapping his nobler qualities, as rank weeds twine around and 
choke the struggling flowers that yet will break into bloom. His 
nature was not spoilt, for there were fine qualities and heroic im- 
pulses in him which even the deteriorating influences of a life that 
in its hourly concealment was a living lie, failed utterly to 
demoralize. But he was less fixed in self-sacrifice than he would 
have been if he had not been dragged through the dark and 
muddy waters whose contact leaves an ineffaceable stain, never to 
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be washed off the soul while it wears mortal flesh. He felt he 
was unworthy of Leila, realized the gulf that her stainless purity 
and his dark past set between them ; yet he lingered near her and 
put off the hour of parting. 

Mrs. Brooke and Barbara saw that there was something amiss, 
that the course of true love was not running as smoothly as they 
had hitherto thought; and the mother gently questioned her 
daughter on the subject. 

“There is some sad story in his past, mother,” Leila said. 
“ His life is overshadowed by some melancholy mystery. Do not 
probe him with questions, dearest mother! for my sake ask him 
nothing. I believe that he has done no wrong. But he will not 
tell us the story; do not pain him by any inquiry! And he is 
going away—soon.” 

“Yes, he is always going away,” observed Barbara, “but he 
never goes.” 

However, Geoffrey Carr did go at last—but only to come back 
again, under the guise of friendship. The Brookes were such 
old and kind friends of his; he could not pass by the neighbour- 
hood without coming to see these dear old friends! And so 
time slipped away, and the golden summer faded — yet no! 
the summer in this land does not fade, but glows into 
autumn glory. The maple put on its gold and crimson robes, 
and the sumach took fire and burnt like a scarlet flame in the 
dappled woods. The summer flowers died away, but left the 
legacy of colour even more gorgeous than their own to the 
foliage clothing hill and dell. It was Geoffrey Carr’s hand that 
picked the very last rose of summer in the Brookes’ garden, 
and its petals faded in Leila’s hair, and withered and died on 
Leila’s heart. 

Now autumn in its turn had waned, and a white December 
entered upon the land. It was on the first day of December that 
Geoffrey and Leila happened to find themselves ¢éte-d-téte in the 
parlour—a state of things which did not so very often come to pass 
now, as Mrs. Brooke and Barbara had decided that if these two 
young people were only friends, there was no need for any further 
confidential communion on their part, and they might as well be 
sociable. However, on this occasion, Geoffrey found Leila for 
once alone, and felt that, for whatever he had to say to her, here 
was a chance not to be lost. 

“I want to tell you what I have been thinking to-day,” he 
said abruptly, breaking a silence in which he had been gazing 
at her pale, fair face as if he were never to see it again. “ This 
is the last month of the year, and who knows what next year may 
bring? I have been thinking—thinking, Leila, of you, and 
of myself. I have failed in resolution, I know—I have been 
wavering, but'I’ll waver no more. I have seen so little of you 


lately, I must speak to-day. Leila! look up at me!” He bent 
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over her, and clasped her slender hand in his, and she obediently 
raised her eyes—her great, dark, pathetic eyes—to his face. 
“Tell me the truth now, Leila,” he urged, “and on your answer 
the whole of our two destinies may hang—do you love me? You 
know my love for you—you know it, and have not rejected it— 
say, now, do you love me ?” 

In a moment of shallower emotion, of lighter feeling, Leila 
would have blushed. Now her cheek, her very lips were pale, as 
she answered : 

“‘ Geoffrey, you know I do!” 

“ With all you know,” he continued, “or rather, with all that 
you do not know of me-—-you love me, Leila, still ?” 

“‘ With all I know,” she repeated. ‘Geoffrey, am I never to 
know more?” 

“That is the purpose with which I came to speak to you 
to-day. Listen, dearest. The last day of this month is the last 
day of the year. That day, New Year’s Eve—” the lines on his 
brow grew sterner as he mentioned the date—“ is connected with 
the darkest epoch of my life. It is an anniversary with me—a 
terrible one. On that day, if you love me indeed, and indeed 
desire to know my history,” he said slowly, resolutely, “I 
will force myself to tell it to you. I wonder, when you know all, 
will you shrink from me ?” 

Her slender fingers lay at home and trustfully in his strong 
bronzed hand, and clasped it closer as she answered : 

“JT cannot—cannot believe that you can ever have done any- 
thing to make me shrink! But, if you have, now it is past—it is 
repented? Can it never be expiated—atoned ? ” 

He turned away from the earnest gaze of her pure eyes. 

“On New Year’s Eve I will tell you, Leila,” he said, “but not 
a word before! And by whatever you say to me then I will 
abide. Your words, whatever they may be, shall be obeyed, I 
swear. Perhaps you think you have little reason to believe my 
word ? for once I vowed that I would never tell you what now 
I promise you shall hear! ” 

“But that is because,” she pleaded innocently, “ because, 
now you know I love you, and you did not know it then.” 

“My sweetest—my dearest and purest!” he said fondly; and 
that day they talked no more alone, save sweet, foolish, senseless, 
unreasoning, and above all reason, lovers’ talk. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE radiant light came back to Leila’s eye, the spring to her 
elastic step, the delicate rose to her pale oval cheek. Hope bloomed 
afresh in her heart ; her sun had risen again. Whatever Geoffrey 
Carr might have to disclose to her, she was confident it could be 
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nothing that would turn her from him. Sorrow of his should 
only draw them closer; and, if it were sin—sin past and repented 
—should that separate them ? 

“On New Year’s Eve,” she thought, her heart beating high 
with mingled, passionate emotions, among which hope and love 
rose paramount, “he will tell me all! ” 

She counted the days of that chill December, and struck off 
one by one from the almanac, and lived in the dream, the hope, 
of the coming New Year. She feared but little, and hoped 
much. Surely, she dreamt, with the bells that tolled out the 
Old Year, the pain and anxiety this year had brought would die, 
and new joy and peace be born with the New Year. 

Geoffrey Carr was not then staying in the neighbourhood, but 
was to come on Christmas Eve and stay until the New Year was 
well opened. On Christmas Eve, the longed-for day, Leila was 
in her room, putting on a dress that he had praised, taking an 
unnecessary time over her toilette, lingering, as a woman is wont 
to linger, when 


“ Thinking, ‘ this will please him best !’ 
She takes a riband and a rose. 

For he will see them on to-night ! 
And with the thought her colour burns, 
And having left the glass, she turns 

Once more to set a ringlet right!” 


Now, at this happy hour, she was thinking less of the secret 
that a week hence she was to know, than of him who was to tell 
it to her. She was not wondering what manner of disclosure it 
might prove to be, but waiting—waiting for him to come to her. 
Whatever the secret might be, he was near, and for one week at 
least there would be hope and love ! 

She was sitting lost in sweet and sanguine dreams, when she 
heard footsteps in the hall and parlour below. They did not 
sound like Geoffrey’s steps; there seemed to be more than one; 
perhaps Geoffrey had brought a friend with him, or there might 
be other visitors. She sat still, mechanically brushing back a 
stray lock of her hair. If it were Geoffrey, Barbara would come 
and tell her. Barbara’s step was on the stair. It was he then, 
and her sister had come to fetch her. 

Leila rose up, her pale fair cheek flushing rosy as Barbara’s 
own. Barbara stood in the doorway, white as Leila at her palest. 

‘What is it, Bab ?” gasped Leila with a leaping heart. 

“Don’t he frightened, dear; nothing, we hope—nothing, we 
trust—to alarm you. A—an accident to the New York train.” 

“ The two o’clock train ?” Geoffrey’s train ! 

“ Yes, at Roseville station. Doctor Davison and Harry Harding 

have come to tell us.” 
“Is—is—any one we know— injured ?” 
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“T don’t know. No one knows anything yet. Lal, dear, don’t 
look so! very likely he was not in that train at all!” 

Leila glided past her sister like a white and shivering ghost 
down to the parlour, to the visitors who had brought the news. 
They could tell her no more than Barbara had done; they had 
just heard there had been a serious accident at Roseville station, 
some seven miles off, and were going to drive there. Knowing 
that the Brookes expected a friend by this train, they had called 
on their way. 

Leila glanced out of the window at the carriage waiting. “Take 
me too!” she pleaded, “ I—I might be of some use.” 

“Tt is bitter cold, Miss Leila,” the doctor said kindly. “Do 
you think you had better come?” 

“Leila,” whispered Barbara, drawing her aside, “if he is all 
right, he will come—he may be now on his way.” 

“We drive the way that every one coming from the station 
must come,” said Leila firmly. ‘* You will give me a seat in your 
vehicle, doctor ? ” 

“ Certainly, if you really wish it—and Miss Barbara too.” 

He had no mind to take Leila alone, not knowing what he 
might be taking her to meet. So Barbara, secretly reluctant, 
but sacrificing herself for her sister’s sake, and‘ perhaps with 
sundry vague ideas of posing as an angel of mercy to some poor 
wounded traveller and being a Florence Nightingale ministering 
to suffering humanity, went to make ready for the cold 
drive. . 

It was a chill and biting air, and Barbara shivered under her 
buffalo robes, but Leila seemed to feel no cold. Only that seven 
miles’ drive, even behind the doctor’s fast-trotting horses, seemed 
to her an eternity. The seven miles were not over, they were 
not even in sight of Roseville station, when they met a buggy 
driving rapidly from that direction, and the gentleman driving 
pulled up his horse sharply, with an exclamation of dismay, as he 
recognized the two girls. He knew them well—knew Geoffrey 
too. 
“ Miss Brooke! stop! don’t go on!” he exclaimed eagerly. 

They looked along the road beyond him, and saw approaching, 
and only at a short distance, a little crowd of men surrounding 
and carrying something on a shutter—something covered with a 
cloak—something ghastly in its utter stillness. 

‘For Heaven’s sake! say it is not Geoffrey Carr!” cried Bar- 
bara. He could make no answer, save : 

‘“‘ Take your sister home!” 

And the men with their silent burden were drawing nearer, 
nearer. 

Thus Geoffrey Carr came back to his love who was awaiting 
him. He could never keep his promise now; the secret he had 
pledged himself to tell her he could never disclose. It lay locked 
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for ever within his marble lips, and death had sealed the mystery 
of his life. 

Of the many victims of that terrible collision his had been the 
gentlest fate. Others lingered in hopeless suffering, while he had 
been killed instantaneously, and there was no last word or message 
to be borne from him even to Leila Brooke. 

Leila kept up bravely, strangely calm, until the funeral 
day, when nearly all the village of Roseville turned out in 
the freezing air to follow Geoffrey Carr to his last resting-place. 
She stood by the grave unsupported, with tearless eyes and a 
white frozen look on her face. But when the first clods of clay 
fell heavily on the coffin she gave a wild sobbing cry, and reeled 
back and fell into her mother’s arms. She was carried home and 
laid upon her bed unconscious, her fragile frame every now and 
then shaken by violent fits of convulsive shivering, moaning, yet 
seeming lost to all sense of things around her. It was long 
before she was restored to complete consciousness, and looked 
around with recognizing eyes, and the hearts of her mother and 
sister sank as they heard her murmur with a faint sweet smile : 

“ Geoffrey ! Geoffrey ! we shall not be long apart!” 

Dr. Davison shook his head over Leila’s case. She had taken a 
severe chill ; that his art could treat successfully ; but the mental 
shock was more difficult to grapple with. 

New Year’s Eve, the day only a little while ago so longed for, 
dawned, and Mrs. Brooke was early at her daughter’s bedside. 
Leila was awake, and greeted her tenderly. 

“It is New Year’s Eve, mother! He is to tell me coven you 
know,” she said. 

Was she wandering? There was no wildness in her eye, no 
symptom of delirium about her. She was not able to speak much, 
but they could hear her murmuring about “ his promise ” and “ this 
is the day ;” and once she said, tossing restlessly on her pillow: 

“ Mother! mother! if Geoffrey cannot come to me, I must go to 
him ! 1» 

In the afternoon Barbara insisted on Mrs. Brooke’s going to rest 
a little, and kept watch herself by her sister. Leila lay quietly and 
seemed at ease ; and presently, weary and worn with anxiety and 
fatigue of nursing, the poor little watcher laid her head on the 
invalid’s pillow and fell asleep. She was awakened by Leila’s 
stirring and speaking ; she started up to find Leila had raised her- 
self on her pillows, her arms outstretched, her face aglow with 
a wild light of love and joy that struck Barbara like something 
supernatural, and made her shiver as she looked upon her sister’s 
transfigured beauty; that pale divine smile Barbara would never 
forget to her dying day. 

“ Geoffrey—Geoffrey!” Leila cried tenderly, brokenly—in a 
voice they had not heard from her lips since the blow that had 
stricken her down. “Geoffrey, stay alittle! Take me with you! 
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I don’t shrink. You asked, you know, if I should shrink when I 
knew all—you promised that by whatever I said you would abide! 
And now—I know it—and I don’t shrink. I say to you, God has 
forgiven you and man will forget—in time. Oh, Barbara! he 
has told me all, and we will never part again!” 

Barbara, trembling, called for her mother. Leila, sinking back 
as if exhausted, held out her hand with a faint loving smile as 
Mrs. Brooke hastened to her side. 

“Tell him, mother, you trust me to him!” she murmured with 
failing voice. Her feeble fingers strove to press her mother’s 
hand; her pulse fluttered and grew still. She had not, indeed, 
been parted long from Geoffrey Carr. On that New Year’s Eve 
they met again. 

In her dying hour she had dreamt, no doubt, that she 
heard from him the story he had promised to tell her on that day. 
Or might it be that in those last moments she did indeed see 
“with cleared eyes” the face she loved, and hear the words his 
living lips had been shut from telling ? 

Geoffrey Carr’s secret was never told, nor ever discovered on 
earth. But whether Leila knew it at last, or only dreamt she 
knew it—whether on her death-bed her spirit’s senses were 
unsealed and she had held communion with her lover’s soul, 
or whether it was but her delirious fancy, I for one think that the 
secret which cursed his life is no secret from Leila now. 























PALMISTRY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
By ROSA BAUGHAN. 


F all the old-world sciences which have of late become the rage 
palmistry (perhaps on account of the scope it affords for 
flirtation) is decidedly the most popular. People shut themselves 
up for a few hours with one or other of the many books on this 
subject with which the market is, just now, flooded, and issue 
from this temporary retirement fully prepared, as they fondly 
believe, to read the hand. As regards the three principal lines— 
those of life, heart, and head—they get along fairly well; they 
flounder a little amongst the mounts, and having nearly exhausted 
their stock of knowledge when they come to the line of fate and 
the chance lines, they give the reins to their imaginations and 
deal out to their consultants shipwrecks, wounds on the head, 
carriage accidents and all the sins of the decalogue with appalling 
prodigality. When asked the meaning of some line which has, 
perhaps, no signification in palmistry, rather than confess 
ignorance they boldly announce it as an indication of some event 
in the life of their victim of the existence of which they have 
already some knowledge, or which they think is very likely to 
occur; this often proves a good hit, and then these modern 
prophets dignify this mere guesswork by the name of “in- 
tuition.” Now, intuition, even where it really exists, is a 
dangerous guide in the matter of palmistry, and it is far wiser to 
keep entirely to what the old writers have handed down to us. It 
takes years of patient study of these works, and a very tenacious 
memory before any one is really competent to read the hand with 
any degree of accuracy; and, even then, curious complications of 
the lines will occasionally present themselves which require a 
good deal of research before the true meaning of them can be 
arrived at. To those who are really interested in this mystical 
study the slap-dash drawing-room palmistry is, of course, an 
abomination ; but, perhaps, the worst injury which this old-world 
science suffers now-a-days is at the hands of the modern writers 
on the subject, who all, or nearly all, seem disposed to deny its 
affinity to astrology, with which it really is inseparably con- 
nected. Monsieur Desbarolles, in his first book on the subject of 
chiromancy, “Les Mystéres de la Main” (written when he was 
under the influence of the mystic Eliphas Levi, and published 
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nearly thirty years ago), produced what is really the best modern 
book on the subject of palmistry; but in his “ Derniéres 
Révélations,” published just before his death, he, with the view, 
probably, of making his book more widely saleable, pandered to the 
realistic tendencies of the present day, by recanting a great part of 
the astrological matter advanced in his earlier, and far better, 
work. Craig and other modern writers have followed in this track, 
thus rendering their works comparatively worthless. One well- 
known writer, whilst producing a book full of the wisdom 
. of the ancients, boldly disavows astrology in the following sen- 
tence: “The names assigned to the mounts, which are those of 
the principal seven planets, are not given them by reason of any 
astrological significations which they were supposed to bear, but 
because we have been accustomed to connect certain characteristics 
with certain gods of the pagan mythology.” This is, of course, 
contrary to the views of every ancient writer—Greek, Latin, 
German, Spanish, Italian, French and English—on this 
subject, who one and all base the whole theory of palmistry on 
planetary influences. Dr. Saunders, in the preface to his ex- 
haustive work on palmistry and physiognomy, published in 1671 
and dedicated to his friend Lilly, the great astrologer, says: 
“For our more orderly proceeding with the body of this 
work, it is in the first place necessary to be observed, that there 
are seven planets, called Stelle Errantes—wandering stars— 
which have each of them its separate character as they are used 
in astrologie; the which stars have great power over inferior 
bodies, and do each of them govern some part or other of man’s 
body, and they especially have their material existence in the 
hand.” 

These astrological teachings of the old masters in palm- 
istry are not only interesting, but very useful in the matter of 
reading the hand. For instance, in determining the mounts— 
those terrible stumbling-blocks to all amateurs—a regard to the 
type of hand given by each planet would often set at rest that 
doubtful matter. A hand will often appear to have the mounts 
of the Moon and that of Venus equally developed ; but, in order 
to determine which planet is really dominant, we must look to 
the shape and texture of the whole hand and, if we find it presents 
most forcibly the type given by Venus, then this planet would 
be dominant ; this, of course, also applies toall the other mounts, 
and is also a great guide when the mounts appear—as they 
frequently do—to be misplaced. These types are as follows: 
The hands of those born under the dominant influence of 
Venus are small, dimpled and rather plump, with smooth fin- 
gers, rather short than long, and with pointed tips; the thumb 
is small, but the root of it—the mount of Venus — is, of 
course, very well developed; the palm of the hand is rose- 
tinted, and the hand itself of a delicate pinky white. The 
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Jupiterian hand is large, fleshy, and not very white, with 
square-tipped fingers, thick at their base, and rather long than 
short; the thumb is large and the first phalanx of it—that 
next the nail—is longer than the second. The Saturnian hand is 
a long bony hand with spatulated, long and large-jointed fingers ; 
the texture of the hand is hard, and the skin dry and of a yellow 
colour. The hand of those born under the dominant influence of 
the Sun has smooth fingers of the same length as the palm of the 
hand, and with square tips, except the third finger, which is 
generally pointed; the thumb is of medium size, with the first 
and second phalanx of equal length; the hand is firm but not 
hard in texture, and of a marble whiteness. The Mercurian hand 
is long, with thin and supple fingers, generally all pointed, but 
the fourth finger in these hands is always so; the thumb is long; 
the hand is delicate in texture and of a soft yellowish white. 
The hand typical of the dominance of Mars is thick and strong, 
with short fingers very thick at the base and with spatulated tips ; 
the thumb is short and with a broad and spatulated tip, the first 
phalanx of it is much longer than the second; the texture of the 
hand is hard, it is red in colour and the backs of the fingers are 
often covered with hairs. The hand of those born under the 
Moon have soft large hands, dimpled at the back like those of 
people born under Venus, but, the colour is of a blue white, not 
roseate like the Venus hand; the fingers are spatulated and the 
thumb is relatively short, with the first phalanx much shorter 
than the second. Now as all these hands have the distinctive 
character of the planet influencing them, it stands to reason that 
a knowledge of these types is of great service in determining that 
difficult question of the mounts; a knowledge, too, of astrological 
physiognomy, into which all the old works on the subject of 
palmistry enter, is equally useful, and no one can be a very 
efficient reader of the hand without considering these planetary 
influences, for as Dr. Saunders in another part of the preface 
already quoted says, ‘‘ Without astrologie, palmistry could not 
subsist and be subservient to true wisdom.” Now, why, in the 
face of this and many other equally forcible words among the old- 
world authorities, do the modern writers try to force their own 
crude theories upon us? To drag the time-honoured study of 
palmistry into the turmoil of nineteenth-century existence, to 
clip and strain it into unison with the deadly realism of present- 
day thought, strikes one with the same sense of incongruity as 
would a carnival mask slung over the mystically calm features of 
an antique statue. 
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LOVE VERSUS DEATH, 


By ANNIE S. FENN. 


ir; 


HE interior of an ambulance. Rows of beds supported on 
trestles, occupied all of them by victims sacrificed to the 
goddess Prestige. Surgeons busy, nurses busy, flies busy. A 
glare of light through the window, suggesting the dry scorching 
heat outside, and a noise like continuous thunder, forewarning 
those occupied in the work of repairing damages that there was 
employment enough still in store. 

Not an individual soul here present but would richly repay the 
trouble of an analysis—not one the story of whose earthly life 
truly told would not stir the heart of the hearer to its foundations. 
These two, for instance—who could read them with elear insight 
into the motives for their actions, into their mental struggles, 
their joys and sorrows, and turn away unmoved ? 

Yet Fate has not been specially unkind tothem. The nurse 
is young, earnest, full of sympathy for suffering—a lady who has 
left the enjoyment of idleness and luxury for the happiness of 
hardship and noble work. Her patient is a man who has not 
yet reached—who never will reach—the age of thirty. 

All is done for him that can be done. The havoc made by 
some modern engine of warfare is too great for the surgeon’s art 
to put straight, and insulted nature refuses to have any hand in 
the matter. 

The nurse sighs. “ Poor fellow! Has he a mother, I wonder, 
who will break her heart for him ?” 

Her face full of pity, she brushes away an impertinent fly. 
The wounded soldier opens his eyes and looks at her. 

Looks at her, and she at him, long and earnestly, as though 
the gaze of each holds the other spell-bound. Then, swift as a 
flash of lightning, comes pain and seizes the young man in her 
cruel grasp, wringing him with anguish so great that he is 
unconscious of all beside, though his will to bear without a cry or 
groan is unconquered. 

The nurse stands by, raging inwardly at her own powerlessness 
to alleviate, fanning him, wiping the drops of agony from his 
brow, holding his hand as his mother might have done, while he 
crushes the soft fingers in his misery. 
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At last it is over, and he turns his face towards her with a 
smile. 

“You are an angel,” he says weakly; and after a pause, “I 
hope I shall die before that comes again.” 

“If I could but bear part of it!” she murmurs pityingly. 

“JT am dying, am I not ?” he asks. 

She does not answer in words, but he reads an affirmative in 
her face. As she is about to pass on, his fingers close on a fold 
of her grey dress. 

“ Speak to me again, nurse. Touch my hand once more. I 
don’t think I am a coward, but the loneliness of death makes one 
cling to the living. Think; I may not be here when you come 
this way again.” 

She pauses on the instant and complies to the extent of laying 
her hand on his. Her eyes, full of tears, are lifted to one of the 
windows, and her lips move in an inaudible prayer. As she lets 
her glance fall to his ghastly face she sees it contract and turn 
yet more livid. “Don’t leaveme!” he gasps out. It is coming 
back.” 

When it is over he is too prostrate to speak until she has put 
some reviving draught to his lips. 

“It is very hard,” are his first words. ‘I was sure you existed 
—somewhere. I have been looking for you for years, and have 
only found you to leave you.. I knew you when your eyes first 
met mine. You are the other half of my soul.” 

She makes no reply. There is no surprise in her face ; nothing 
but extreme sadness. 

“Tell me,” he whispers, “ are you married ?” 

She shakes her head. 

* Do you love?” 

Her lips move in a second negative. His eyes light up, and for 
some moments a more natural colour tinges his dying face. 

“Tf I had lived,” he says, “I would have offered you my 
life.” 

She remains motionless and silent, under the power of some 
influence that renders her oblivious of time and place. 

“T believe,” he continues, holding her with the intensity of his 
gaze, “that you would have taken it. I will live! I must live! 
Pray that I may have one more year—one year with you!” 

“It cannot be,” she says sorrowfully. 

“T am going, then,” and he lies musing for a few seconds, with 
half-closed lids. “Good-bye!” he murmurs. Then, suddenly 
rousing himself, he adds excitedly, “ No, not good-bye! we shall 
meet again—somewhere, I feel it. Iam certain of it. Nurse, 
if there is anything in you that responds to what you have aroused 
in me, keep yourself for me! Wait for me!” 

The nurse’s eyes are upon his, the pupils strangely dilated ; 
her lips are parted, her breathing is quick, her fair complexion 
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glows with a curious transparent flush, as though lighted up by 
an internal fire. 

“ Will you?” 

A “yes” falls from her parted lips. 

‘Dare you promise that no other man shall come between 
you and my memory ?” 

His eagerness seems to have given him force, as he half raises 
himself and devours her face for a reply. She speaks it as ifina 
dream : 

“T promise.” 

“You are mine?” 

“ T am yours.” 

‘“ For ever—through time to eternity ?” 

“For ever—for time and eternity,” she echoes. 

A radiance of joy overspreads his features. 

“Strange,” he murmurs, “that to me Love and Death should 
come hand in hand—Love to unite—Death to divide. But I 
have no fear,” he adds, with tones fast growing fainter. “I love 
you—remember that. This is not all—though—one kiss—to 
seal the ——” 

His voice fails. She bends down and their lips meet. Then, as 
she raises her head and gazes once more into his dim eyes, all 
light of understanding is extinguished, and he dies. 






if, 


On a fragrant summer evening, by an open window, were two 
sisters in evening dress. The elder was the former nurse, her 
spiritual beauty accentuated by the shimmer of sheeny white 
fabric that framed it. The younger had all her fairness, though 
without its essential charm. 

“Dreaming, as usual,” said the latter airily, as she drew on a 
pair of gloves, looking curiously the while at the star-like eyes 
shining out into the dusk. “I wish you had never gone into 
those horrible scenes that changed youso. Rouse yourself. Who 
knows! Perhaps to-night we shall meet the one who is destined 
to move that unmovable heart of yours. Is it always to be so ? 
Is your love story over?” 

* No,” was the answer, given with a half-sad smile. 

“Then you love some one already ?” 

“Tes.” 

“‘T guessed it! Who is he?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ Where is he, then?” 

The other’s eyes turned once more to the window to gaze out 
into the night. 

* T do not know that either.” 
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“ How curious! But do you expect ever to see him again?” 

“Yes,” and she pressed her hands together. “Yes, I am 
waiting.” 

Her sister regarded her with a baffled and puzzled look. “You 
are a strange girl,” she said. ‘ But I hear mamma on the stairs. 
Are you ready? Come.” 

These two young women with their tall gracious mother were 
a central point of attraction that evening at a fashionable gather- 
ing where such attractions were plentiful—the elder sister fair 
from within, the beauty of her features and even of her form 
seeming only the expression of what was beneath; the younger 
fair from without, with a charm of line and colour, of grace of 
manner and sweetness of speech. The one interested all men, 
and women, too—the other the men alone. 

They were both borne off to dance. Afterwards, when an 
opportunity occurred, the younger sister spoke to the elder in an 
undertone. 

‘“‘There’s a young man here I want you to see. Very odd and 
uncommon. There is a romantic story attached to him, that 
from his childhood he has been quite mad, and has but lately 
recovered his reason. He’s sane now, and—that’s he, talking to 
the dark girl in yellow! They are walking this way. Come out 
of that dream-world in which you live, and look at him.” 

The girl lifted her eyes with a grave smile and looked at the 
couple to whom her attention had been called. The lady was a 
stranger ; her companion— 

As by an involuntary impulse he turned his head, and his eyes 
met those fixed upon him. A quick flash of recognition passed 
from his to hers, and from hers to his, simultaneously. Both 
bowed, and he passed with his partner on his arm, while the 
younger sister gazed in bewilderment at the elder, whos~ face 
was tinged with a rich unusual colour, which quickly iaded, 
leaving it deadly pale. 

“ You know him ?” she asked curiously. 

The elder made no reply, but met the inquiring glance with 
that sphinx-like look of hers, which it was impossible to read. 

A formal introduction followed soon after, and the ordinary 
commonplaces of similar occasions were interchanged. Then the 
stranger asked the ex-nurse for a dance. 

“How odd,” he said, as he led her away. ‘“ We have certainly 
never met before, yet when I saw you first to-night I felt for the 
moment that I knew you perfectly, and you me. What can be 
the reason ?” 

“ Perhaps I am like some friend of yours.” 

He shook his head. 

“No, no. There is more in it than that. If I could only 
remember ! ” 

And he drew his brows together in futile effort. 
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In dancing, flirting, talking, love-making, inane prattling, the 
evening wore away and the guests departed. The infant hours of 
day found the two sisters exchanging comments on the past 
amusement. 

‘“‘ And has it come at last ?” said the younger ; “ and like this! 
Take care! Pray don’t give your love to one you could never 
marry.” 

“ Foolish girl! In your eyes men are never friends and 
acquaintances, but always lovers.” 

“ Ah, but it was so plain. He had no thought for any one but 
you, and you—I’ve not seen you so like your old self for a year or 
more, and I was frightened.” 

“ Frightened ? ” 

“Yes, because you know he has been mad—he may be mad 
again. Take care.” 

The elder girl smiled gently and was silent. From that evening 
a change came over her. She might be said to have simply 
existed until lately, now she threw herself into life heart and 
soul, with the keen relish of one to whom the world affords 
continuous and varying interest. 

Two more meetings in the whirl of social gatherings, and then 
when by chance he and she were alone words were spoken that 
brought about a clear understanding. 

“T must tell you,” said the young man, holding her hand and 
gazing at her with eyes full of a great despair. “It will be 
a faint pleasure in my joyless future to remember that you knew. 
If I had only never seen you—never come out of the death and 
gloom of madness to reason’s life and light! But with reason has 
come love, and to me love is sternly forbidden. I love you. 
Forgive me for telling you. I could not bear it and not 
speak!” 

His voice was hurried and broken. He was trembling. 

The girl stood motionless, and did not take her hands from his 
grasp. They lay in his softly, willingly, tenderly. 

Was there then no memory in her heart to come between 
them? It seemed not, for she let him draw her nearer, nearer, 
until her head rested against his breast. A few seconds and 
he released her with a groan. 

“Cruel! cruel!” he muttered, “to let us meet and love with 
such an awful barrier between us and happiness.” 

“TI see no barrier,” she said steadily. 

He stood wavering. Then crushing out all misgivings he 
caught her to him and kissed her lips. 

They were married. In spite of the disapproval of shocked 
society, in spite of fierce opposition of friends, in spite of tears, 
prayers, arguments, closing their eyes to the future they took the 
bliss of the present, and were unreasonably happy for three 
months—happy as those only can be who wall out the rest of the 
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world and the time to come, and live in the moment and each 
other. 

Then suddenly, unaccountably, the young husband fell ill. 
The doctors were baffled and puzzled and could give no aid in 
answer to the agonized appeal in the eyes of the patient nurse. 
No art of theirs could save him. 

For some time he knew nothing. Then one cold dawn he 
looked at his wife again with intelligence. She leaned towards 
him with the words that had been in her heart running off her 
lips: 

“ Don’t leave me, my love, my own love! You cannot—you will 
not.” 

“T must,” he answered. ‘ Yet—yet—it has come back at last, 
the memory that always eluded me; the war—the wounded—and 
my sweet nurse. You kept faith. And now must we part again ? 
No, no! Come with me, my wife! If I must go let us go 
tozether !” 

“How can I?” she sighed, laying her head where her hair 
touched his face, and twining her fingers in his. “Iam young, 
and life is strong in me.” 

“Ts not love stronger still?” he whispered. “It is greater 
than life or death or change. Come with me, we cannot do 
without each other. Come, dear wife, come!” 

“He is delirious,” said the hired nurse on the further side 
of the bed. 

The young wife did not heed her. She had raised her head 
and her eyes were glowing with a strange joy. 

“ Yes,” she answered in a low ringing tone. “ You shall not 
go again alone. I will come.” 

* You promise.” 

‘* T promise.” 

His face changed as though the room had grown dark. After 
a pause he spoke almost inaudibly. 

“Tt is close at hand. Are you ready ?” 

She placed her lips to his; then kneeling by his side rested her 
_ brow against his arm. In a few seconds the hired nurse went 
and touched her. 

“It is all over. You can do no more for him now.” 

The widow rose and stood erect with a vacant smile on her 
face and her eyes empty of meaning—the same features and form, 
but soulless, mindless, imbecile. 

“ Went mad with grief,” said society, and put her with all 
painful subjects out of its mind. 
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DOUBTING. 


By GEORGE L. MOORE. 


[ eeetinemmitd 


I LOoK deep in your eyes to-night, 
And read the golden promise there; 
The answer to the love I bear 

Gleams in their depths of faithful light. 


I read and question not, nor hold 
A lingering doubt if this be true— 
That I am dearest unto you 

Of all things, whether new or old 


Yet pardon me, beloved, if still 
Some imperfection in the heart 
Of my old life, can make me start 

In trustlessness beyond my will. 












Some shame, some blame to you unknown, 


Steals like a phantom from its place ; 
It hides from me your loving face, 
And leaves me yet once more alone. 


Not doubt of you, but sad distrust 
Of my own worthiness, and fear 
Lest this may render me less dear, 

Trail Joy’s full blossoms in the dust. 


But sometimes, in a happier hour, 
Come fancies that the love I hold 
May change the baser dross to gold, 

By some unknown alchemic power. 


That I may rise to nobler aims, 

In nobler hopes the old forget ; 

And find, some golden morning yet, 
My own among the glorious names. 


Then, less unworthy, I should know 
The fulness of your love, and keep 
Its gracious promise hidden deep 

From fear,—and—let the old doubt go. 

















A FALSE START. 


Br HAWLEY SMART, 
AUTHOR OF “ BREEZIE LANGTON,” ‘‘BAD TO BEAT,” ‘‘ THE OUTSIDER,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE GARDEN PARTY. 


Mr. MADINGLEY’s garden party was a great success. It was 

undoubtedly well done. There wasa cold collation laid out in the 

dining-room, on which lobster mayonnaise, prawns, chicken, and 

other delicacies were flanked by champagne cup, iced coffee, &c. 

Refreshments of a lighter description were handed freely about 

the garden, and the most had been made of the lawn-tennis 
round. ‘ 

The ladies were enthusiastic in complimenting their host upon 
the perfection of his arrangements, and that young gentleman 
could assuredly not be accused of being wanting in self-esteem. 
He replied that it was all very well in a small way, “ but then, 
Mrs. Maddox, you must remember what a box of a place it is.” 

“Why, it is one of the nicest houses of the size in Tunnleton.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied Mr. Madingley, with an almost compas- 
sionate smile. “It is as much as I can manage at present. 
Between ourselves, my dear madam, I am at present only an heir- 
presumptive, and have not as yet come to my kingdom.” 

The young man lowered his tone as he made this latter speech 
as if taking Mrs. Maddox into his special confidence, and the good 
lady felt much flattered at the compliment. It wasa way Mr. 
Madingley had, and it had stood him in good stead with middle- 
aged matrons many a time. His confidences were never of a 
nature that the violation of them would occasion him even a 
moment’s annoyance, for he was a young man wise in his genera- 
tion, and gifted with a cool calculating selfishness that was likely 
to stand him in good stead in his way through the world. Although 
but five-and-twenty Richard Madingley was already a keen crafty 
man of the world, thoroughly conversant with all its dark holes 
and dirty corners, with experiences that would rather have aston- 
ished his guests had they been acquainted with them. 

* Our host has got rather a bit of side on,” observed General 


Praun to his particular crony General Maddox. 
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“ Well, a good-looking young fellow giving a recherché enter- 
tainment of this kind to all the leading people in Tunnleton 
naturally has that.” 

“‘ He needn’t have quite so much of it though,” replied Praun, 
testily. He was naturally of an irritable disposition, and had met 
with a disappointment regarding a second edition of lobster mayon- 
naise that still festered in his mind. “ Halloa, Kinnersley!” he 
exclaimed to a young fellow who entered the dining-room, 
clothed in flannels and perspiration, evidently in search of a 
beaker of something cooling, “how are you getting on at the 
tennis-ground ?” 

“Capitally, but there are too many candidates for the courts. 
The ground is strewn with Torkeslys, ‘ thick as leaves in Vallom- 
brosa,’ and in their desire for a game they are insatiable.” 

“Or what might probably come of a game,” muttered the 
irascible Praun, his mind still harping on that little matter of the 
mayonnaise. “Ah, Jarrow!” he continued aloud, “ glad to see 
you; glad you can escape from your literary labours to take part 
in an open-air junketing like this.” 

“ One cannot be always at the desk,” replied the rector, with an 
unctuous smile; “and just at present I am not engaged in 
demolishing a sophist. I have no doubt it will not be long before 
I am compelled to take up the pen again. The propagators of 
specious fallacies are manifold in the land.” 

“ Have some chicken and cold tongue, Mr. Jarrow,” interposed 
young Kinnersley, taking a practical view if not a particularly 
high one of the situation. He was always a little alarmed when, 
in his irreverent vernacular, the rector had got his literary 
stop on. 

Mr. Jarrow yielded to the seduction, and ceasing his literary 
pretensions, abandoned himself to the luncheon-table. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Maddox and Mrs. Praun were engaged in a 
real confidential gossip under a tree in the tennis-ground. 
Neither lady having daughters of her own, the overpowering 
presence of the Misses Torkesly did not occasion them much 
uneasiness. They had made a spiteful remark or two about it to 
each other, and then lightly passed over the subject. 

“‘T see the Enderbys are not here,” observed Mrs. Praun, “I can 
quite understand a young man like Mr. Madingley not being able 
to put up with his conceited overbearing manner.” 

“Yes; indeed, the general was quite against my calling on 
them, but I thought it right todo so. I have a great respect for 
the Church, and invariably stretch out my hand to weleome even 
its juniors when they come here; I have always felt it my duty to 
be kind to the young people. In India, my dear, when the 
general was colonel of the district, I always called on all the 
subalterns’ wives.” 

So she did, dear good lady, and mightily the subalterns’ wives 
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enjoyed it. She generally read them a severe lecture on economy, 
and doing their duty in that state of life in which they found 
themselves—winding up that their husbands might possibly 
become colonels in the course of years, and they themselves 
blossom even into such a one as herself. That visit completed, 
she seldom took further notice of them. 

‘There are rumours about the Enderbys,” said Mrs. Praun; 
“but I dare say,” she continued, doubtfully, “ you have heard 
them, my dear.” 

*T don’t quite understand you,” rejoined Mrs. Maddox, draw- 
ing her bonnet considerably closer to her companion’s. ‘You 
mean——” 

“ Just so,” replied Mrs. Praun; “ but you know they do say , 

“Exactly; there’s nothing wrong about their marriage, is 
there?” 

“No! no! my dear, it’s not that. I thought you had heard— 
you know I’m not a tattler, and perhaps I ought not to tell you” 
(‘“* What a provoking thing she is!” muttered Mrs. Maddox, in a 
fever of curiosity)— for it is whispered that Mr. Enderby is 
getting very much into debt in the town. I happened to hear 
that the tradespeople have great trouble in getting their money.” 

‘Well, I always did say,” returned Mrs. Maddox, “ that they 
had no business to take that house; I always thought it was quite 
beyond their means, or that of most curates.” 

“ Well, I’m sure I hope it won’t get about; let us hope it isn’t 
true. I know, my dear, I can rely upon your not mentioning it. 
And as for me, as I said before, I am no tattler.” 

It is to be presumed that the good ladies honestly meant what 
they said, and yet, strange to say, within eight-and-forty hours it 
began to be whispered through Tunnleton that Mr. Enderby was 
in difficulties. The tradespeople—to do them justice —said little 
about it, but these things generally leak out in some inconceivable 
manner. Two or three of the leading shopkeepers had, no doubt, 
called upon Maurice lately, and urged respectfully that they should 
like something on account, but Enderby adhered to his resolution 
and only said: * Wait till the end of next month.” This was his 
invariable reply. From that time Maurice began to scan the 
sporting papers with an eagerness somewhat unbecoming his pro- 
fession ; although he had never in the least taken up racing, it 
would be absurd to suppose that a University man of his stamp had 
never seen a Derby run, or was totally ignorant of horse-racing. 
There are thousands of Englishmen who never bet, who never go 
near a racecourse, and affect no knowledge of the calendar, but 
who yet know the names of all the leading cracks of the turf, and 
take an interest as to what may win the half-dozen big races of 
the season. 

We are a horse-loving nation and cannot help feeling a curiosity 
as to the deeds of our equine heroes remotely approaching to that 
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which we feel in that of our soldiers and sailors. I suppose there 
never was a club in which a certain number of the members did 
not talk of horse-racing, and the Tunnleton Club was no exception. 
Maurice had at first stood aloof from this section of the com- 
munity, which as a rule haunted the billiard-room. He had, to 
begin with, not thought it quite right to look into that room much, 
and secondly their talk had little interest for him; but now all 
this was changed, he was beginning to feel an absorbing interest 
in racing, and could not help listening to the lore that fell from 
the lips of these young gentlemen, although feeling in his heart 
that they knew little about it. You must not blame Maurice 
Enderby, and argue that a man who had embraced his profession 
had no business to let his thoughts be absorbed about the turf. 
Remember he is a man sore beset for money, and who, by no act 
of his own, suddenly finds himself in the position of half-owner of 
what he is told is a “flying two-year-old.” It would not be in 
human nature to abstain from looking forward to the success of 
that filly as some relief from his necessities. 

But gradually he got so accustomed to drop into the billiard- 
room and talk racing, that it was no wonder the men with whom 
he gossiped forgot his cloth and offered to bet with him. It is 
true he always laughingly refused, but there were naturally other 
frequenters of the room besides the sporting knot of which we 
have been speaking. General Maddox and General Praun rarely 
unbent so much as to look in there, but a rumour spread about 
the club, which of course speedily reached their ears, that Mr. 
Enderby took a strange interest in turf affairs; then one or two 
of the staid, steady old pool-players had heard Maurice offered a 
bet, and that this little bit of scandal should (in repetition) have 
been turned into had taken a bet was not-very extraordinary. 
Before the Newmarket July Meeting took place, Maurice, little as 
he knew it, had achieved the reputation of gambling on horse- 
racing. There are many quiet-going people who regard a man 
who has made a small bet upon a horse-race as going rapidly to 
the dogs, and it was not to be supposed that Tunnleton was not 
leavened by people of this description; and when the rumour of 
Maurice’s supposed misdeeds reached their ears the feeling against 
him would be likely to run very high in the town. 

Young Madingley had rapidly constituted himself almost the 
principal figure in the sporting coterie. He had evidently been 
racing, while most of the others only talked about it, and there 
was no doubt had considerable knowledge of the subject. He it 
was who had offered to bet with Maurice Enderby. There was an 
instinctive antipathy between the two men, and till Maurice got 
so anxious about the advent of the “ Wandering Nun” they had 
scarcely exchanged twenty words, but now a common interest 
bound them together. 

It was the Saturday before the July meeting, and Maurice could 
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not resist dropping into the club in the afternoon to hear what 
might be the latest opinions and reports concerning the forth- 
coming week’s racing. 

The sporting papers had all arrived from town, and those that 
only appeared every seventh day had to sum up, and speak with 
authority as to what were to be the runners of the principal races. 
Most of these put down the “ Chesterfields” to a very smart two- 
year-old called Bajazet, who had been only just beaten for the New 
Stakes at Ascot, though some two or three of them asserted “ that 
there was a rumoured dark filly in Osborne’s stable that might take 
a good deal of beating.” Those connected with the stable believed 
“The Wandering Nun” to be a veritable flyer. 

Mr. Madingley pooh-poohed Maurice’s suggestion that this 
might possibly prove the victor of the ‘“Chesterfields,” and 
Maurice for the first time betrayed his interest in a particular 
race. Hitherto he had talked over racing generally, but this time 
he had ventured an opinion, and what was more a tolerably 
decided one. 

Richard Madingley noticed it quick as lightning, and turning 
to him, said : 

“You seem interested in the ‘Chesterfields, Enderby? I'll 

‘make you a small bet, or for the matter of that a big one. I will 
lay you two to one in pounds or to money, that ‘ Bajazet’ beats 
the ‘ Wandering Nun’ wherever they finish.” 

For a moment the blood rushed to Maurice’s temples, and, 
although he had never done such a thing before, a strange 
longing came over him to reply: 

“Done in hundreds !” 

It was not so much the words, as the contemptuous tone in 
which Madingley’s speech was uttered, but he swallowed his 
anger with a great gulp, and replied coldly: 

“ T never bet, Mr. Madingley,” and the strange inflexion on the 
‘“‘ Mr.” marked his resentment at that gentleman’s familiarity in 
addressing him without the prefix. ‘Neither my profession nor 
my circumstances admit of such indulgence, and, had you re- 
flected before you spoke, you might have known to offer a bet to 
a man of my cloth was as much empty bluster as calling upon 
him to fight a duel.” 

And with this Maurice turned abruptly upon his heel and left 
the room. 

“ Rather rose the parson,” said Dick Madingley. “ Never bets, 
indeed! Supercilious young prig! he has got a fiver or tenner 
on ‘The Wandering Nun,’ I’ll go bail!” 

His remark fell somewhat flat, and he could see, by the faces of 
his companions, that they looked upon him as very properly 
snubbed. 

“You had no business to offer to bet with him, Dick,” said 
young Kinnersley. ‘ Enderby’s a good fellow, and a straight one. 
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I dare say he punted a bit when he was at college, and naturally 
can’t help watching the old game a little in the papers, and likes 
to have a chat about it; but I certainly don’t agree with you that 
he does anything of the kind now.” 

‘Parsons are not all saints, as you will find out, Kinnersley, 
when you have seen a little more of the world,” rejoined Mading- 
ley, with an air of insufferable superiority; and from that out he 
honoured Maurice Enderby with a rancorous hatred. From that 
out the curate carefully refrained from joining the billiard-room 
coterie. But it was too late; the scandal had gone forth, and 
slowly the story was permeating Tunnleton that Mr. Enderby 
spent the best part of his time at the club, talking racing, and, 
unluckily, did not confine himself to merely talking, but was 
given to backing his opinion, which would easily account for his 
inability to pay his tradespeople. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
BITTER TONGUES. 


THE rumour that Mr. Enderby had taken to betting, and that the 
money which should have gone to his tradesmen was being frit- 
tered away in Turf speculation, having at length reached the ears 
of Generals Maddox and Praun, it naturally had come to the 
knowledge of those great conservators of the morals of Tunnleton, 
their spouses—and those two matrons at once agreed that it 
behoved them to take steps of some kind. The only question 
was what shape should their interference be couched in. They 
talked this over between themselves for some time. Was it their 
duty to go direct to the Reverend Jacob Jarrow, and acquaint him 
with his curate’s backsliding? or should they spare him in the 
first place, and content themselves with administering a lecture to 
Mrs. Enderby, which she could, and no doubt would, pass on to 
her husband. 

This, after all, struck the two ladies as the more congenial form 
of doing their duty towards their neighbours, and so they resolved 
to call upon Bessie. 

It was easy to time their call so as to find Maurice away from 
home. Tuesday afternoon, for instance, he was always engaged at 
the parish schools, and on that afternoon accordingly the two 
matrons laid hands on the Enderbys’ knocker. 

“Yes, Mrs. Enderby was at home,” replied the neat little 
servant-maid. ‘ Would the ladies walk up?” 

Bessie received her visitors with a gaiety she was far from feel- 
ing. She was, in truth, very uncomfortable about their increasing 
liabilities, although she endeavoured to show it even to her 
husband as little as possible. The story of the young Spartan 
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with the fox beneath his cloak is an everyday occurrence, as would 
speedily be made manifest were the cloaks removed. In the 
meantime society demands that we keep our troubles to our- 
selves, and look as if we had not a care upon our minds. 

The usual formalities that form the preliminaries of a con- 
ventional call were gone through, and then the two ladies 
exchanged glances, which, being interpreted, mean, which of us 
is to open fire? A significant nod from Mrs. Praun settled the 
question, and then Mrs. Maddox lifted her voice and spoke: 

“We have got something to say to you which it is only right 
you should hear, Mrs. Enderby. It’s a painful story to have to 
tell a young wife, but Mrs. Praun and myself have come to the 
conclusion that you are sure to hear of it sooner or later, and it 
would be kinder to break it to you at once.” 

“What is it? What do you mean?” cried Bessie, utterly 
bewildered, and dreading she knew not what. 

“The fact is,” said Mrs. Maddox, and here she paused im- 
pressively. 

“Speak! Good Heavens! can’t you speak?” cried Bessie, 
excitedly. 

‘Your husband has taken to betting on horse-racing !” 

‘I don’t believe it!” cried Bessie. ‘He has never done such 
a thing since he was married; and I am certain he would not 
now that he has adopted the Church as a profession.” 

“T only wish it were so,” exclaimed Mrs. Praun, “and it is 
because he indulges in this infatuation that he finds it difficult 
to meet his creditors’ demands.” 

But the two ladies had a little over-estimated the weakness of 
the curate’s wife. Bessie sprang to her feet, and said : 

“Of course, I do not know where you have obtained your 
information; but I tell you the whole thing is most infamously 
untrue.” 

“T assure you, Mrs. Enderby, the rumour is all over Tunnle- 
ton.” 

“And I do not care if the rumour is all over England! it is 
still false—shamefully, disgracefully untrue. You have thought 
proper, madam, to insinuate that we do not meet our liabilities. 
Our private affairs are, I presume, matters which in no way 
concern you. My husband, you may depend, will trace the 
falsehood to its originator, and make him answer for it in some- 
wise.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Mrs. Maddox, as she rose to her feet, her very 
skirts rustling with indignation, “if this is the way you treat 
friends, anxious to warn you of a coming peril, and who came 
here to beseech you to use your influence with your husband to 
turn him from his fatal courses . 

“Fatal courses!” cried Bessie; “I tell you this miserable 
story is untrue. My husband will know how to defend himself 
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when the charge comes to his ears, as it will the moment he 
comes home. The originators as well as the disseminators of 
this scandal had then better look to themselves, for if I know 
Maurice he is far from being the man to rest quiet under an 
imputation of this kind.” 

‘Oh, well,” exclaimed Mrs. Maddox, with an angry toss of her 
head, “ if our motives are so utterly misunderstood I think we 
had better be going. It is evident, Mrs. Praun, that we are of no 
use here. Good-bye, Mrs. Enderby. I think when you have 
recovered your temper you will be more ready to appreciate our 
reasons for calling on you.” 

“You are not the first wife, Mrs. Enderby,” said Mrs. Praun, 
“who has been deceived by her husband, and awoke one morning 
to find him a very different man from what she imagined him. 
Good morning.” 

“ We will make it good-bye, if you please,” said Bessie, quietly, 
as she rang the bell for the maid to usher out her visitors; and 
if ever two ladies had departed from a house with ruffled plumes 
it was now. 

“A chit of a curate’s wife!” exclaimed Mrs. Maddox, still 
almost snorting with indignation. 

‘She has actually had the audacity to close her acquaintance 
with us,” said Mrs. Praun, in a voice that trembled with sup- 
pressed passion; “ the little minx shall soon see what that means 
in Tunnleton.” 

Bessie threw herself back in her chair with flushed cheeks and 
heaving breast when her unwelcome visitors had departed. 

“T didn’t believe,” she muttered, “ that two women could have 
been so rude to me in my own drawing-room as they have been; 
as for their foolish charge against Maurice, thank Heaven I feel 
no anxiety about that; I know too well it is false. I wonder if 
it is possible to make a more spiteful remark than Mrs. Praun 
did as she left the room. However,” continued Bessie, with a 
low laugh, “I don’t think they are likely to trouble me again.” 

Maurice was very late returning home that day, and the reason 
of it was this: he had finished his work at the schools when he 
recollected that the July Stakes were run on that afternoon, and 
that there might also be some betting upon the “ Chesterfields ” 
telegraphed from Newmarket. He determined to look in at the 
club and see what news the telegram had brought. It was the 
moth hovering round the candle. As he had walked home on the 
previous Saturday he had reflected with dismay that he was 
beginning to take an interest in horse-racing incompatible with 
his profession. He recognized that it was growing upon him, 
that it was absorbing him more and more; he could even imagine 
the fascination of the pursuit leading him at last to speculating 
in money on the correctness of his own judgment. He was a 
shrewd, clear-headed man, and since he had taken to the close 
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study of the sporting intelligence it had interested him as men 
are interested by double acrostics or other ingenious puzzles. 
He had set himself to discover from their previous performances, 
and what he could pick up concerning them in the papers, which 
horse would be victorious in any important race shortly coming 
off, and, as is frequently the case with neophytes, had been rather 
fortunate in his predictions. It was true he had prudence enough 
to keep these mental speculations to himself, and the Tunnleton 
Club was quite unaware of the new prophet’ in their midst. It 
was well it was so; the interest he had avowed in turf matters 
had already done him sufficient harm, did he but know it. He 
had vowed to himself on Saturday to set foot in the billiard-room 
no more; but the telegram would be in the hall. There could 
be no harm in just looking at it; and, comforting himself with 
this little bit of sophistry, Maurice ran up the club steps. 

Deviate a hand’s-breadth from your good resolutions and you 
will find your evil genius with malignant grin prompt to take 
advantage of your frailty, and it was so upon this occasion. 

In the hall, and gathered round the telegram-board, were Dick 
Madingley, young Kinnersley, and others of the sporting spirits 
of the Tunnleton Club, and naturally they were discussing the 
day’s doings at Newmarket with no little animation. Maurice 
found himself in the middle of this group almost before he was 
aware of it. : 

“ Well, Mister Enderby,” exclaimed Madingley, who was one of 
those pachydermatous young gentlemen on whom sarcasm has 
no more effect than a shower of rain has on a duck, “I see they 
are backing your fancy for the ‘Chesterfields’ pretty freely; 
hope you'll have a good race, which is at all events disinterested 
on my part, because if you do I sha’n’t.” 

“JT told you on Saturday, Mr. Madingley, that I never bet on 
horse-racing, and I am in the habit of saying what I mean;” and 
so saying Maurice, without even looking at the telegram, passed 
on towards the reading-room. 

* All right, your reverence,” retorted Dick, “ mum’s the word 
as far as I’m concerned.” 

*‘ You're too bad, Madingley. Your last speech was that of a 
regular cad,” said young Kinnersley. 

“If that’s your opinion, Mr. Kinnersley, the sooner our acquaint- 
ance ceases the better.” 

* As you like,” replied Fred Kinnersley, turning on his heel; 
and the dead silence that fell upon the group suddenly awoke 
Madingley to the fact that he had gone a little too far. 

As General Shrewster said, there was a cross-drop in young 
Madingley, and when that is the case with a man it never shows 
itself so conclusively as when he has a little drink aboard of him. 

He had been lounging in the hall, waiting for the telegram, 
and killing the time with divers sherries and bitters; if it had 
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not been for these, added to the elation of having won a bit of 
money over “the Julys,” he would hardly have so far forgotten 
himself as to make the offensive remarks he had to Maurice 
Enderby. But he had the wit to see that the feeling of his 
immediate coterie was all in favour of Kinnersley and not of 
himself. The former was a straightforward popular young fellow 
throughout Tunnleton, and that he was right in the slight alter- 
cation which had taken place between him and Madingley did 
not admit of a doubt. The latter said no more at the moment, 
but jumped off the table upon which he had been sitting in 
arrogant indolence, and made his way out of the club-house 
without further observation. 

“Confound that fiery sherry!” he muttered, as he strolled 
homeward. “What an idiot I was to drink so much of it! 
The committee ought to be indicted for keeping such atrocious 
alcohol on the premises. I shall have to tell Kinnersley to- 
morrow that I didn’t mean what I said: that it was all the 
sherry, and ask him to shake hands. I can’t well afford to 
quarrel with him; as for that clerical prig, I hate him! and what 
does he take such an extraordinary interest in turf affairs for if 
he don’t bet?” 

Maurice in the meantime had gone into the morning-room, 
and was destined there to encounter that first straw which shows 
the way the wind is blowing. Old Praun was there, fussing and 
fuming, as was his wont, but no sooner did he espy Maurice than 
a malicious twinkle came into his fishy grey eyes, and, rising 
from his chair, he began to fidget about with the papers. A 
few seconds, and he threw the Sportsman across to Maurice, 
saying : 

“Dear me, I can’t think what has become of the World. 
However, anyway, I have found something in your way, Mr. 
Enderby.” 

“Thank you,” replied Maurice quietly, “I’m sorry you should 
have given yourself such unnecessary trouble.” 

“Not at all! not at all!” returned the general; “ but I under- 
stand that you are much interested in such matters.” 

Maurice made no answer, but took up one of the daily papers. 
In good truth he did not know how to reply to General Praun’s 
innuendo; he was conscious that he had of late been mani- 
festing an unseemly interest in horse-racing. The gibes of Dick 
Madingley in the billiard-room on Saturday had first opened his 
eyes to the fact that this hobby of his was exciting comment, and 
this mock courtesy of General Praun, whom he knew disliked 
him, showed him only too clearly that his eager reading of the 
sporting papers had attracted both attention and adverse criticism. 
He would have no more of it; from this time such papers should 
remain a sealed book to him ; he would carefully eschew all con- 
versation with the sporting coterie, and content himself with an 
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occasional peep at the racing intelligence of the Times. Even 
that, he thought to himself, it would be better to pass over; 
but Maurice, although possessing plenty of determination, was 
conscious of human frailty. He knew to read the Times, and 
carefully abstain from looking at the racing intelligence, would 
be beyond him; and then, as he sat there staring at his paper 
without comprehending one line of it, another thought flashed 
across his brain. If this Mr. Madingley was heir to old John 
Madingley of Bingwell, it was very odd that he should not be 
more accurately informed about the presumed merits of “The 
Wandering Nun.” In his position, and his evidently pronounced 
taste for the turf, it was singular he should not take more interest 
in his relative’s stable. One would have expected to find him 
enthusiastic about her chance of success, instead of which he 
persistently ran down her claims. Maurice was older in thought 
than in years, and it struck him that the few friends he had who 
possessed relatives that kept race-horses were wont to be over- 
sanguine about the prospects of those distinguished animals; and 
then he threw down his paper and started on his way home. 

Bessie jumped up to welcome him as he entered the drawing- 
room. 

“T am so glad you have returned, dear. My house has been 
invaded by the two most offensive women it has ever been my 
lot to encounter. I did not think it possible that two ladies 

- could be so rude as Mrs. Maddox and Mrs. Praun were to me 
to-day.” 

Sie kissed his wife as he said, “Sit down, little woman, 
and tell me all about it.” 

And then Bessie told him the story of her two visitors of the 
afternoon, and how they had dared to assert that he, Maurice, 
was behindhand with his tradespeople because he was frittering 
his income away in betting on horse-racing. “I told them,” she 
continued, vehemently, “it was an infamous falsehood—a false- 
hood that you were likely to make those who promulgated it pay 
dearly for—of course it is not true, Maurice ?” 

“No; I have never bet on a horse-race, Bessie, since I married 
you, and very seldom, and in a very mild way, before. I have 
had follies enough, goodness knows, but that has not been one of 
them. Still, Bessie, I have been much to blame; I have given 
a handle to the scandal from my imprudent hankering after 
sporting news, arising from that luckless wedding gift of Uncle 
John’s. The animal of which you are half owner is to run the 
day after to-morrow at Newmarket, and its success might mean 
two or three hundred pounds to us, and just think what a handful 
that would be under present circumstances.” 

** Yes, Maurice dear; but recollect you were just as sanguine 
in May, and nothing came of it. I am very grieved that you 
have given those women even a handle for their falsehoods. I 
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wish Uncle John had sent me a hundred pounds instead of making 
me such an eccentric present.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps it might have been better, and after this week I’ll 
try and forget it.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE CHESTERFIELDS. 


But Maurice, though he might admit to his wife that he was in 
some way morally guilty of the charge preferred against him, was 
very indignant that Mesdames Maddox and Praun should have bad 
the presumption to come down and lecture Bessie on the subject. 
He had quite made up his mind to submit to no comment on his 
conduct from anybody in Tunnleton but the Reverend Jacob 
Jarrow. Ifthe rumour, as it infallibly would, reached the ears of 
the rector, and that gentleman deemed fit to speak to him on the 
subject, well, he would acknowledge that he had transgressed in some 
shape though able to give an emphatic denial to the direct charge. 
As for Bessie being preached to on the subject, that he would allow 
from nobody breathing. 

He avoided the club all the next;day, and contented himself with 
such news as he could extract from the paper he took in. That 
morning brought a visit from Mr. Rumford, who, though quite 
respectful, was very earnest in his request for something on account, 
and retired evidently but half-satistied with the promise that his 
account should be settled in the course of the month. 

The next day was Thursday, and, as Maurice knew well, the 
Chesterfield Stakes at Newmarket were decided that afternoon. 
He determined not to go to the club; he would wait patiently and 
learn his fate from his own paper the next morning. That after- 
noon he recognized what the excitement of wagering on races was, 
and how it was growing upon him as dram-drinking or opium- 
eating might do, although he was innocent of actual betting. He 
went about his daily work as usual and did it, but in preoccupied 
fashion, for his mind was all the time dwelling on that sunshiny 
meeting at the back of the “ Ditch,” and wondering what had been 
the result of the struggle for the “ Chesterfields.” 

“It’s terrible!” he muttered at last. “Do what [ will I 
cannot throw this thing upon one side; we may restrain our 
passions, but we cannot control our thoughts. I wish Bessie’s 
uncle had given her some other wedding present. I do believe— 
I do believe it will end in making the Church an impossible pro- 
fession for me. I am getting so infatuated with it, that I could 
quite fancy my being so carried away as to resign my curacy and 
actually take to attending race meetings. I know—no one better 
—that it means nothing but ruin to a poor man! that scores every 
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year perish under the wheels of the Turf Juggernaut. Absurd! 
I must shake it off.” 

He struck across the common, turned down one of the in- 
numerable country lanes all fragrant with the scent of the hay 
and the summer flowers, and stretched manfully away for a couple 
of miles or so; but it was of no use. All the way a fiend seemed 
whispering in his ear, “ What has won the ‘Chesterfields’?” He 
turned his face homewards, and still, as if keeping time with his 
footsteps, came the whispered, ‘‘ What—has—won—the—‘ Chester- 
fields’?” Allacross the common it was the same thing. He had 
determined not to go into the club; but at last he told himself that 
it would be better to know than to have this irritating question 
ringing continuously in his ears. He broke his resolution, turned 
into the club, and was a little disconcerted at finding the sporting 
coterie gathered together in the hall. He passed rapidly through 
them without glancing at the telegram-board, and made his way 
to the morning-room. There he sat down, and affected to read the 
papers. He had made up his mind what todo now. He would wait 
there fora bit. It was getting on towards six; a little later and the 
group in the hall would have doubtless dispersed, and he would then 
be able to look at the telegram-board unnoticed. 

For half an hour he fidgeted with the papers, and then taking 
his hat he left the room. As he had expected, the hall was now 
clear. No one was there to see him walk quickly up to the board. 
His heart gave a great jump as he gazed at the tissue: 


Wandering Nun 1 
Bales 2. s+ 1 ot 2 
Rocket 3 


Won in a canter. 


He rushed out of the club and hurried towards home. What 
did this mean to him? He hardly dared to think. John Mad- 
ingley had distinctly said that Bessie was to go halves in all that 
accrued from the “ Wandering Nun’s” racing career. He knew that 
the “ Chesterfields” was a good stake—did that mean that Bessie 
was entitled to half of it? Ifso this probably meant some three 
or four hundreds. What a windfall it would be for them in their 
present circumstances; it would obviate the touching of that 
money which he had settled on Bessie; he would be able to pay 
off his tradespeople, and to give Badger something considerable 
on account. 

*‘ How late you are, Maurice!” exclaimed Bessie as he entered 
the drawing-room ; “ what can have kept you?” 

“ Well,” he replied, “I felt I wanted a good long walk, so I went 
for a stretch out Blythfield way, and as I came back just looked in 
at the club; that remarkable filly of your uncle’s, in which you are 
supposed to have a vested interest, has won a big race at New- 
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market ; whether that means anything to you or not, of course I 
do not know.” 

“Tam sure I don’t,” replied Bessie ; “but I should think p1o- 
bably it means a present of some sort; Uncle John is a man who 
doesn’t talk at random, but always means what he says. But I 
wish, Maurice, you were not so interested in racing.” 

“I’m going to drop it from this out,” replied Maurice, * but I 
could not help a feverish anxiety to see if ‘The Wandering Nun’ 
won to-day at Newmarket. Well, she has, and now I will shut my 
eyes to her further proceedings.” 

As might have been expected, the malpractices of his curate were 
speedily reported to Mr. Jarrow. To do that gentleman justice he 
manifested considerable incredulity. 

*‘It may be as you say, General Maddox, and I shall regret very 
much if it is so, but I can hardly believe that a man of refined, 
cultivated taste, like Mr. Enderby, should fritter away his talents 
on such a profitless and unintellectual pursuit as horse-racing. 
Mr. Enderby entered at once into all the incisive logic and satire 
of the Verity Letters, and has besides literary ambitions of his own. 
Some of his work which I have had the privilege of perusing is, 
I assure you, very passable indeed for a young hand. He is most 
attentive to his parish duties, and, though he is certainly not so 
popular in the pulpit as Mr. Lomax, yet I think there is more stuff 
in his sermons. Of course I shall speak to him on the subject; it 
is only right that a man should have a chance of refuting a scandal 
such as this is, for a scandal it is to one of our cloth. He may not 
know that the report is afloat concerning him.” 

I feel sure he is perfectly aware of it,” replied the general 
sententiously, ‘ and he has taken no steps to justify himself in 
any way.” 

The Reverend Mr. Jarrow was a pompous and not particularly 
wise man, but one thing he was always quite clear about, namely, 
that the Church was not to be hectored over or dictated to by the 
laity. He was as arbitrary and jealous of the powers of the Church 
as Cardinal Wolsey, and tolerated no interference with his parish 
on the part of any of his parishioners. He was well to do, having 
a comfortable private income besides his living, and was no 
niggard with regard to the spending of money on his cure, 
but he invited no co-operation on the part of the wealthier of his 
flock that was not to be under his immediate control. He had 
spent and raised money to decorate his church and improve his 
schools, but he had steadfastly insisted upon dictating as to how it 
should be expended. He was sure to stand by any curate of his 
who was attacked by the laity, more especially when the charge 
was proffered by one of the chiefs of that military hierarchy at 
whose presence in Tunnleton the reverend gentleman so per- 
sistently chafed. 

It was the week succeeding the Newmarket races that General 
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Maddox spoke to Mr. Jarrow. The general was of course aware 
of what had taken place between his wife and Mrs. Enderby, and 
was quite as indignant on his part as Maurice was. He con- 
sidered it a great piece of condescension that Mrs. Maddox should 
have taken the trouble to call upon Mrs. Enderby, acquaint her 
with her husband’s iniquities, and implore her to use her influence 
to turn him from the error of his ways. 

* T should like to know what more a kind-hearted woman could 
have done, and, by Jove, instead of being grateful, Mrs. Enderby 
actually flouts her, flouts her, sir, flouts my wife, Mrs. Maddox.” 

In fact, the two generals were both furious, and went about 
trumpeting in their wrath like wild elephants. A version of the 
scene in Mrs. Enderby’s drawing-room was all over the town by 
this time, and it was generally known that lady had behaved with 
extreme rudeness to Mrs. Maddox and Mrs. Praun simply because 
they had endeavoured to persuade her to exercise her influence 
over her husband to induce him to refrain from speculation on 
horse-racing. The tide was running strong against the Enderbys. 
The Torkeslys and other members of the community expressed 
their opinion that there was nothing for Mr. Enderby but to resign; 
he could never hope to be of any use in his vocation at Tunnleton. 
Dick Madingley took advantage of the popular outcry against 
the curate to throw his stone at him. He had made up his dif- 
ference with Kinnersley, and finding that he was a stanch believer 
in Enderby was careful what he said before him. But, Kinnersley 
not being present, he did not scruple to remark to that sport- 
ing coterie of which he was the acknowledged oracle : 

“ He’s a knowing shot, the parson. I don’t know where he got his 
inspiration, but Mr. Brooks’s ‘ Wandering Nun’ for the ‘ Chester- 
fields’ was about one of the best things of the season. He don’t 
bet, not he, oh no. Quite right to say so in his position, and I 
was a fool to chaff him about it. All the fault of that confounded 
sherry and bitters. Dashed if I don’t think they distil that sherry 
on the premises, it is so strong. But you can’t make me believe 
he hadn’t a pretty good win over it; I’ve seen rather too much of 
life for that. It’s not in human nature to have such a bit of 
information and not make money of it.” 

Mr. Madingley, I am afraid, had considerable experience of the 
shady side of life, and was far from placing a high estimate on the 
morality of his fellows. 

But the Enderbys were by no means friendless, and the Chyltons,. 
with whom they had been intimate from the first, stood gallantly 
by themnow. Frank Chylton, when the rumour first reached his 
ears, said stoutly he did not believe it, and then went straight to. 
Maurice and told him what people were saying concerning him. 

“ There is not a word of truth in it,” rejoined the curate. “1 
may have given some little handle for such a falsehood to get 


about by foolishly talking about racing to some of the men at the 
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club, but I have never made a bet of any description since I left 
the University, which was before I was married.” 

“It is very odd such a report should have got about,” replied 
Frank, “ but I felt sure it was false before I saw you, and now I 
have your own word for it I shall give it the most unqualified 
contradiction wherever I hear it alluded to.” 

The Reverend Mr. Jarrow took an early opportunity of speaking 
to his curate about this unfortunate rumour, as he termed it, and 
Maurice answered him as frankly as he had done Chylton. 

“* Ah, Mr. Enderby, I felt sure I could rely upon you, and I shall 
have the greatest possible pleasure in requesting General Maddox 
not to intrude upon my valuable time with such idle canards in 
future. A venial imprudence you may have been guilty of, but 
that is a very different thing from the accusation they would fain 
lay at your door. I would recommend you to be a little more 
guarded all the same in future,” and the rector departed, burning 
to tackle General Maddox and demand retractation of his charges 
on that gentleman’s part. 

A veritable storm in a teacup all this, no doubt, but it is pre- 
cisely such little convulsions that constitute the salt of existence 
in small country towns. Questions of the kind are to them what 
a strenuous battle between the Government and the Opposition 
may be in the House of Commons, and Tunnleton was literally 
divided into two camps on the subject of Maurice Enderby’s 
iniquities. Generals Maddox and Praun were the leaders of one 
party, who received the assertion of his innocence with polite 
incredulity, while the Reverend Mr. Jarrow and Frank Chylton 
championed him with perhaps more zeal than discretion. Sin- 
gularly enough, too, there was quite a bitter feeling engendered 
on the subject amongst the community, for, while the one side 
held that if you believed in Mr. Enderby’s innocence, well, then, 
you would probably believe anything, the other contended that 
you must be malicious, spiteful, and uncharitable if you doubted 
the word of a gentleman of unblemished repute. 

Nobody, perhaps, contributed more to keep the scandal alive, 
than Mr. Richard Madingley. He was a very popular character in 
Tunnleton just now, as a well-to-do young bachelor who enter- 
tained liberally might well be. There were very few young ladies 
in the town who would not have thought twice before saying no to 
an offer of occupying the top of his table for life. Dick Madingley 
was quite aware of this, and gave himself great airs in society in 
consequence ; and society bore with them, as it usually does with 
the impertinences of young gentlemen of substance. 

We have so far seen Madingley under rather unfavourable 
circumstances, but it must not be supposed that his manner was 
so coarse and obtrusive generally as it had been in the Tunnleton 
Club. Jn vino veritas is a very true saying, and it is probable 
that sherry-and-bitters or brandy-sodas had much to say to his 
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want of breeding upon those occasions; still, upon this topic of 
Enderby’s offending he had always something to say; he was as 
vindictive a man as ever stepped, and had never forgiven Enderby’s 
rebuff in the billiard-room. 

‘“‘ My dear Miss Torkesly,” he would say, “ don’t ask me what I 
think ; as a man of the world, when a gentleman informs me that 
a horse, that has never run, will win a big race, I invariably 
conclude he is in possession of private information ; when I see 
him feverishly anxious about the betting previous to that race, and 
about the result, I can only conclude that he has very naturally 
made use of his information. Whether that is a right thing to do 
for a clergyman I don’t pretend to determine; it’s a question I 
leave to older heads than mine.” 

This was the line that Mr. Madingley adopted. 

“The evidence is all against him, but still I will not say he is 
guilty.” 

It was two days after Maurice’s interview with Mr. Jarrow that, 
upon coming down to breakfast, he found Bessie seated at the table, 
an open letter in her hand, and a face in which surprise, exultation, 
and dismay were strangely mingled. 

“‘ Maurice,” she said, “I have got a letter from Uncle John, and 
I don’t quite know whether to be pleased or sorry about it.” 

“From Uncle John? Let me‘see it.” 

She handed him the letter without another word. 


‘‘ My DEAR BESSIE, 

“Our joint property has turned out a veritable flyer, and I 
honestly believe just now is about the best two-year-old in England. 
The ‘ Wandering Nun’ won her race last week at Newmarket with 
consummate ease, and there were some very fair youngsters behind 
her. 

“‘T hope you and your husband like Tunnleton, and are pretty 
comfortable there. It is many years ago since I saw it—more 
years indeed than I care to think of. I recollect it is very pretty 
but very quiet. 

“‘ T inclose you a cheque for your half of the Chesterfields, and 
trust that if she goes on well ‘the Nun’ will prove a gold mine to 
both of us. 

‘‘ Best love to yourself, and with kind regards to your husband, 

“ Believe me, 
“ Ever, dear Bessie, 
“Your affectionate Uncle, 
*¢ JoHN MADINGLEY.” 
“ And what’s the cheque for?” asked Maurice. 
“ Here it is,” she replied, handing it him. 

Maurice quite started as he gazed uponit. ‘ Five hundred and 

fifty-seven pounds!” he murmured slowly. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOCIAL ECHOES. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY. 


66 J)\RESS at the Private Views” formed the subject of articles 

in the daily and weekly press during the first week in 
May, even the Daily Telegraph opening its columns to a disquisi- 
tion upon the toilets worn on those occasions. The Times and 
Morning Post still hold aloof from all frivolities of this kind, but 
soon or late even these will be invaded by the all-absorbing topic 
and taken by assault. It is only a question of time. Un- 
fortunately, from the journalist’s point of view, the private views 
are no longer what they were. Only a few sparse remnants of 
what is called estheticism are now beheld at these gatherings. 
Four years ago it was a joy to behold the wan and livid hues in 
which the disciples of the cult upholstered themselves, and to see 
the woe-begone countenances which had been carefully arranged 
to match the draperies. Every girl seemed to think herself a fit 
model for the sad-eyed Burne-Jonesian maidens ; and many who 
could scarcely be called girls draped themselves after the pattern 
of the famous “ ladye with the long white feet,” who replied to 
every remark that was made to her, “Oh, miserie!” It was a sort 
of fresh invasion of le regard inspiré, which was the fashion 
among our nice young grandmothers when they were girls “ full 
of sensibility.” 

Now, there are chiefly gowns and bonnets of the most Parisian 
to be seen at these so-called private views. The crushed and 
battered head-gear in which the student of the pre-Raphaelite 
loved to deck herself has retired in favour of the smart bonnet 
from Virot or the inimitable hat with its great plumes of lilac 
flowers. But though the garmenture is no longer of the absorb- 
ingly various description that it once was, the people remain as 
interesting as ever. It is delightful to secure a seat near the 
entrance and watch the arrivals. Let us imagine ourselves thus 
placed on one of these occasions while the company file before us. 
We shall find it representative of much ; in fact of nearly everything. 
Here comes a couple whom we may christen Beauty and Brains. 
Beauty is tall and lithe. Her face can be serious gracefully. 
She can look thoughtful without looking cross. Her dress is 
harmonious and at the same time effective. She glances round 
the crowded room and in her look you at once read a latent sense 
of power. Perhaps it is only a consciousness of the potent spell 
of her own loveliness. But it looks as though it were something 
deeper. Brains speaks to her in a voice in which sadness, sweet- 
ness and sonority are mingled in about equal proportions. Every 
eye is fixed upon the two, and adjacent ears are strained to hear 
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what passes. Lesser folk crowd around in ill-bred curiosity, 
anxious to hear and to see. Could*but a mirror be held suddenly 
up before those staring eyes and open-gaping mouths, the sight 
of their reflection would be a valuable lesson to the gapers. 
Behind us we hear a shrill laugh, a trifle louder than other 
laughter, and we discover a popular actress becomingly dressed in 
black, and looking very well indeed, were it not for the white 
paste with which she has covered her face. Why will she spoil 
that charming countenance by adding on a layer so unnecessary 
and probably so inconvenient ? And how is it that her laugh, so 
absolutely delicious on the stage, now jars upon the ear? These 
things be, and no man can say wherefore. 

Flitting from group to group is a man whose head recalls the 
splendid outline of the old Greek statues. Some one has un- 
kindly called him an elderly Apollo. Beauty should be immortal. 
But why are all eyes fixed in one direction, while more than one 
erring finger traverses the rule of the Ruddigore etiquette book: 
“ You must not point.” Every one is staring in amazement at a 
figure almost grotesque in its studied shabbiness, surmounted by 
a clever and espiégle face. This lady dresses handsomely, as a 
rule, with flowing lines of fur and always eccentric headgear. 
But to-day she looks as though she had borrowed the garments 
from some poor lady very much decayed. Who can tell what 
whim may have entered that graceful head so well poised upon 
the tall figure. With her is the small brisk figure of a well- 
known artist, whose large, dark restless eyes wander as inces- 
santly and as swiftly as his feet. He cannot be still. Could we 
fancy Mercury in a frock coat, and hiding his feathered heels in a 
pair of well-blacked boots, the gentleman before us might suggest 
that mythological prince of postmen. But such a stretch would 
try too much the flightiest fancy. Intently studying the pic- 
tures, catalogue in hand, stands a little lady whose attire is a 
cross between that of a respectable charwoman and the Salvation 
lady who sells the War Cry. Her eccentric dress belies her look 
of common sense. Why does she do it? It is not becoming. 
It is not pretty. It is not artistic. It is not even rational. 
And yet she has done it for years, and is likely to continue. 
She must rather vex the poet’s thought who stands beside 
her. There has been no such admirer of “violet velvet 
linings” and other sumptuous trifles since Edgar Allan Poe’s 
time. This poet thinks in samite. His thoughts are velvet shod. 
His rhymes rustle like the skirts of Frou-frou herself. His muse 
is dressed by Elise, but not classically, for we are always hearing 
about her dainty frillery, an item of expenditure with which no 
classic dame was troubled. Near him, appropriately enough, 
stands a heavy-browed singer, whose dress is, as usual, absolutely 
atrocious, and yet looks carefully elaborated. Behind her comes 
another poet, of a different calibre from our frivolous friend of the 
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frillery. His métier is the incomprehensible, but he can sound 
the deepest, fullest chords in the diapason of humanity; just as 
his glorious wife could stir to their inmost depths the hearts of 
women: mothers, wives, or girl unconscious of the coming years and 
all that they must bring to her. Hisis a cheery face. Those who 
should seek in it the intense expression of the poet, the diver 
into the “ abysmal deeps of personality,” might look in vain. It is 
a happy face, on which the battle of life has left but little trace. 
One great cause of such immunity is abundantly apparent, viz., 
that vigour of health and strength which was denied his poet-wife. 

Side by side, thus placed for an accidental moment, are two 
faces, both beautiful, both dark-eyed, both exquisitely coloured, 
and yet both so absolutely different from each other, that the 
contrast becomes quite piquant. The broad brow of the taller is 
lighted up by star-like eyes in which the expression is as perfectly 
unconscious of self as that of a child. It is a pure glance that 
rests for an instant upon us as she passes. The other face is 
slightly of the Jewish type, the eyes are full of self-consciousness. 
Small wonder, indeed, that' they should be so, for hers is a 
beautiful and a winning face. It wins more open homage than 
the other. There is little reticence in the looks of admiration 
that are turned upon the vivacious little beauty. 

But why is every face, in a moment, shaped to the broadest 
grin? The reason is not far to seek. The best-liked comedian in 
England is passing by, and a voice that is wont toset many a table 
on a roar is heard addressing some nimble sentence to a friend. 
Somehow, his portrait, exhibited this year, suggests that serious- 
ness is as great a relaxation to this man as fun and laughter are 
to the common run of men and women. But nature gave him 
that mouth and those merry eyes, and settled his vocation from 
his cradle. The jolly laugh of a well-known clergyman contrasts 
curiously with the lugubrious length of visage of a brother of the 
same cloth. That long face was made up some twenty years ago 
and diligently practised till habit became second nature. Bad 
habits are more easily contracted than good ones, always. 

Approaching us is a lady of graceful mien, with large, expres- 
sive eyes and a quiet gliding step. She wears green ofan artistic 
tint and in a fabric that falls in softest folds. Some real yellow 
roses are fastened in the moss-like green of the bonnet and a few 
buds, related to the roses, nestle in the front of her dress. A 
bright young face looks admiringly at her, and immediately jots 
down her “ points ” in a business-like little notebook. This is one 
of our rising young journalists, who is as industrious as she is 
clever and who will be heard of some day at the very top of that 
extremely slippery 


‘* Steep where fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 


A grotesque old lady, in a jaunty little sailor-hat tip-tilted on 
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her grey hair, and laughing at her wrinkles, passes her and makes 
her brown eyes brim with fun. But now her whole attention 
becomes absorbed in the quaint attire of a well-known lady whose 
dress is always much observed on such occasions. It is odd 
enough to attract remark. The brown Directoire coat shows no 
compliance whatever with the form it covers. This surely cannot 
be true art. The waist is just below the shoulders. The length 
of the garment is of that intermediate description which is at once 
too short and too long for grace. The large hat is becoming, but 
it is much too large to accompany such an abbreviated garment 
as that brown coat. Again we wonder: why? Why should a 
young woman thus wilfully disfigure herself? Is it unkind or 
invidious to hazard the guess that eccentricity is here invoked for 
its own sake and for the notoriety that it brings? To what other 
conclusion can we come? 

A lady clad in robes adapted from the draperies of ancient 
Greece glides by. Her garments want those extra few inches of 
length that impart so much of grace to the folds of such old-world 
gowns. This added length would be very inconvenient indeed ; 
but lacking it, Greek robes lack Grecian grace. 

One of the fashionable entertainments of the season is the 
American Exhibition, which is so utterly novel to Londoners that 
it attracts all classes, high and.low. The opening day was well 
attended, such a crowd of carriages filing up West Brompton as 
must have astonished that not very aristocratic vicinage. The 
opening ceremony was inaudible and invisible to the great majority 
of those present, only a favoured few being near enough to hear 
and to see. Among the crowd I noticed Cardinal Manning, look- 
ing on with curiosity at phases of a life so different from his own. 
“ Buffalo Bill” was the centre of attraction. For an hour or so 
during the afternoon he stood at the entrance, receiving those 
whom he knew, while a group of immense stuffed buffaloes 
behind him looked as though they had formed themselves into a 
reception committee. His garments have much picturesqueness, 
partly arising from their perfect suitability to his mode of life. 
On horseback, and especially from a back view, he looks like a 
medieval knight, his long hair aiding the resemblance. But 
when he puts his hat on, the likeness ceases. It is a large felt 
sombrero, not without a picturesqueness of its own, especially 
when he doffs it with a free sweep of the arm that recalls the 
liberal courtesy of a former age. A group of Japanese regarded 
him with much interest, chattering and laughing like children. 
They are a cheerful nation and seem to love amusement. 

When all were assembled and seated round the immense arena, 
the effect of so many thousands massed together in the amphi- 
theatre wasa marvellousone. The eye looked along a vast mosaic 
of faces, those at a distance appearing to be so close together 
as to admit of being walked upon. It was a curious thing, 
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when cries of “ Sit down ! ” were heard, to see thousands of distant 
small black specks suddenly sink to a level with the thousands 
of coloured specks that represented far-away bonnets and dresses. 
The spectators were, in a sense, quite as interesting as tlfe 
spectacle. At every turn one saw a well-known face. Celebrities 
came so fast on one another’s footsteps that those who looked had 
scarcely time to mark each off on memory’s note-book. In one 
group were collected the delightful authoress of a charming book, 
an actress who draws tears and smiles at will from her crowded 
audiences, a dignitary of the Church, a great legal luminary, the 
latest fashionable beauty, and a dramatist well known to fame. 
This group seemed to act as a sort of magnetic attractor, growing 
larger and larger, until at last it becamea dense, impenetrable 
crowd. And further on the esthete watched the athlete. Nature 
has given the westhete a splendid physique, and he, too, would 
excel in feats of “ derring do,” had not circumstances ordained 
that the electric current which directs the brain’s power into 
different channels should guide his through his fingers to his 
pen. There, too, the ssthete’s mother, magnificent in grey 
brocade, and more intent on her beloved theme of woman’s ex- 
altation than on the scene around. Why should titles and 
decorations, not to say emoluments and comforts in the Three per 
Cents., be awarded exclusively to men? Probably because men 
have the awarding of them; but perhaps some day we shall hear 
of an order to which women may contribute glory as well as men. 
Should ever such exist its initiation will mark a red-letter day 
for the world and civilization. 

No country cousin must miss seeing the sports of the wild 
west. The war-dance of the Red Indian is like a chapter out of 
one of Fenimore Cooper’s novels acted before our eyes. The race 
across the grounds of the tribes in their brilliant colours suggests 
a rainbow fallen and broken to pieces in the fall, then swept by 
the wind from east to west. 

It suggested curious thoughts when a girl, who handled a gun 
with inimitable skill, stood forth alone, the centre on which were 
fixed forty thousand eyes at least. The applause that followed 
her successful efforts must have been heard a mile away, while 
she stood there quietly re-loading her guns to begin a fresh 
attempt at some most difficult feat, such as shooting five traps 
in as many seconds, with three different guns, the first mark 
being taken with the rifle resting on her head. 

London becomes more interesting every year. In addition to 
its being the intellectual, artistic, scientific and social centre 
of the universe, as it has been for so many years, it now gathers 
to itself such varied expositions of different countries that one 
may almost feel that one has visited the very ends of the earth 
without having gone further from one’s own door than the very 
limited orbit of the Underground Railway will carry one. 
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